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FACT AN D COMMERNT 


HE report of the Federal Reserve Board con- 
cerning the business done by department stores 
for the first seven months of this year has just been 
issued in preliminary form. It shows that department 
store sales as reported by five 
hundred and nineteen stores are 
five per cent smaller for these 
first seven months than for the 
corresponding months a year ago, 
and within the first twenty-four hours after the re- 
lease of these figures, newspapers throughout the 
length and breadth of the United States, were drawing 
conclusions in an effort to show either that five per 
cent less than a year ago, (which was the greatest year 
on record) was not such a bad showing, or to depre- 
cate the loss of five per cent as a serious reflection on 
general business conditions. 
Now, as a matter of fact whether we think five 
per cent less business for the dry goods stores of the 
country, is or is not serious, will make very little 
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difference in the long run, but what we are going to do 
concerning the conditions of the business which en- 
gages our own attention, will have a lot to do with the 
character of the balance sheet we strike next December 
31st. 

Therefore, we repeat the question which appears 
at the head of this article. What are you going to do 
about it? 

First of all if you are wise, you are going to close 
your eyes, so far as possible, to depressing conditions 
remote from your own community. You cannot better 
them, so why waste thought upon them. 

If the condition of your business as shown by 
sales and collections reveals a falling off of patronage, 
you would do well to investigate the cause. 

Maybe you have run your assortment of stocks 
too close, and there have been frequent calls for goods 
out of stock, resulting in lost sales. 

Maybe you have not been sufficiently aggressive in 
attracting new customers to take the place of those 
who move away, die, or for some other reason are 
no longer a customer. 

Maybe you have let down on your advertising, 
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have been careless of the values of window display, 
have wittingly or unwittingly allowed the caliber of 
your salesforce to deteriorate, or in any one of num- 
berless other ways have by inattention or neglect con- 
tributed to a condition of dwindling trade. 

Walk into your own store with the critical atti- 
tude of a total stranger. Look over-its lay-out ‘from 


the standpoint of customer convenience. Are the séc- 
tions readily accessible or are there obstructions to 


traffic? Are there neglected corners, untidy, ill ar- 
ranged, cluttered up? You may have become accus- 
tomed to objectionable conditions which a stranger will 
spot at first glance, and be disagreeably impressed in 
proportion. 

What about lighting? Is the atmosphere gloomy, 
dull, uninteresting, or has every section adequate il- 
lumination ? 

Check up on these and if correction is necessary 
administer it thoroughly and promptly. 

Re-introduce yourself and your business to forget- 
ful customers who have been giving you the absent 
treatment. You may learn about contemplated pur- 
chases that are headed straight for some competitors 
store, and by adroit salesmanship you may catch these 
for yourself. 

Look up the new-comers in your neighborhood, 
call your store to their attention, invite their inspec- 
tion, emphasize the accessibility of your store, the 
quality and variety of your stocks, the faifness of your 
prices, and the willingness that characterizes your 
service. 

If you have a reputation for any particular qual- 
ity or commodity, make sure that it is known to those 
who are potential new customers. : 

Look about you for opportunities of extending 
your customer field, newly-developed suburban sec- 
tions, apartment house developments, contemplated 
hotels or institutional enterprises, any or all of which 
may represent opportunities that in ‘normal busy times 
you would not have leisure to investigate. . 

Survey the supply market for new and interest- 
ing commodities, for which you may obtain, for a time 
at least, the exclusive sale, by being the first to intro- 
duce them in your store. 

Inquire about new methods of display and demon- 
stration, tips for which are freely offered by traveling 
salesmen as well as wholesale and manufacturing firms. 

Sit down with yourself for a quiet survey of that 
business that produces your livelihood. Is it all that 
it should be, or has it drifted with the commercial tide? 
Is it a leader or a trailer, and if the latter whose is 
the fault? 

These are things that you can do, but this is only 
a beginning, for when these have been attended to, 
you will find many more of equal importance. 
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ECEIVED a letter the other day from a Travel- 

ing man—an ex-president of the Upholstery 
Travelers Association. He predicts that unless meth- 
ods change it will not be long before the discriminating 
public will no more go to the 
departments for home furnish- 
ings than to Woolworth’s. I 
quote liberally from his letter: 
“Group buying, so preval- 

ent at present, is by no means approved by competent 
buyers. It’s a big hit with buyers who don’t know 
their own minds and are glad to shirk responsibility. 


Personally, I never met a buyer who endorses group 
buying. Perhaps I don’t reach a cheap enough class. 


“The San Francisco trade is not the same as 
Boston or Chicago, or the same as Portland, Maine. 
Mass buying means always the selection of the com- 
monplace average of style. I’d like to discuss the sub- 
ject in one of their Associations. 

“They can’t be incurably dumb. When a buyer 
has become one of a group, dominated by executives 
who know nothing of his requirements ; when he takes 
his place in.the ranks of a dozen other buyers from 
various sections ; when he has to compromise his selec- 
tions to suit the average of taste so represented, what 
is he? He’s only a cog in a wheel, not a quick-acting, 
high-powered motor of personality. ‘I’m allotting you 
so much,’ he is told; and he has to take it. Personal 
ability or taste is not required. Men above him, with 
no knowledge of the subject, control policies, govern 
purchases, and impose upon him the innurherable 
handicaps, referred to in the July UPHOLSTERER. And 
of all these handicaps, group buying is the worst. 
That’s the text of my sermon, and I'll stick to it. 

“The buyer of old was strong because his firm 
and surroundings permitted him to be strong. Today, 
with a few happy exceptions, he has become only a 
representative of ‘the man higher up.’ He buys when 
he is told to. He attends the meetings of his ‘chain’ 
when notified, and accepts his allotted proportion. 
Obviously, he has become a weaker individual and an 
indifferent producer ; a quick changer, too, for almost 
anyone can take his place, and his net results and sal- 
ary and bonuses are pitiful as compared with the earn- 
ings of the buyer of yesteryear. — . 

“And a corresponding change may be noted in the 
status of the salesman who calls upon him. While I in 
no way wish to belittle the average roadman of today, I 
do insist that the present methods of buying don’t call 
for much selling talent. The salesman makes his calls, 
as usual, to be told that no orders can be placed until 
his group meets in New York; if he'calls subsequent to 
the group meeting, he is told the buyer’s allotment must 


be first disposed of, regardless of inducements, and the 
salesman must wait until next trip.’ 


(Continued on page 126) 


FURTHER COMMENT 
ON PRESENT 
PRACTICES 


NEEDED—A 
MAJOR ~ 
OPERATION 


A GLANCE AT THE ILis 

OF THE DEPARTMENT STORE 
BUSINESS AND A SUGGESTION 
OF REMEDY 


S WE survey the general condition of department 
store business throughout this country, and we 
have recently had the opportunity to discuss intimate 
conditions on the ground in stores scattered from the 


Atlantic to the Pacific and back again, we have been’ 


forced to the conclusion that the dry goods business as 
conducted by department stores is, so far as it affects 
our departments, in a very sick condition. So sick in 
fact, that nothing short of a major operation can be 
expected to restore the patient to anything like normal 
health. 

During the past twenty-four months various reme- 
dies have been “tried,’’ some with benefit, others with 
disastrous effects that left the home furnishings de- 
partments worse off than ever. Among these remedies 
might be mentioned style censorship, dual management, 
merchandise financing, the exploitation of fads, and a 
whole string of other catch-penny schemes, each and 
all of which had been seriously proposed as a remedy 
for the deplorable extremity in which many depart- 
ments were found. The result, in many cases, is that 
the stores are left with not only an unbettered condi- 
tion and a depleted cash balance, but, all too fre- 
quently, with a disrupted or discouraged sales and buy- 
ing organization, and a disgusted clientele. 

Slightly more than a year ago, the country was 
swept with the idea that a scheme of style censorship 
could more adequately meet the developing prefer- 
ence of the woman consumer. The extent to which 
this theory obtained prominence and the temporary 
character of its benefits can be indicated in the ex- 
perience of one system of group stores. Two years 


ago at the New York meeting of out-of-town buyers, — 


“there were present twenty-five stylists and nine 
buyers,” and to quote one of the latter, “two days 
were consumed in palaver.” This year, said he, “there 
was one stylist, nine buyers, and no palaver.” 

None of these remedies has effected any measur- 
able degree of cure, therefore, we see no hope im any- 
thing to relieve the continued illness of the depart- 
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ment store home furnishings departments short of a 
major operation. 

An operation that means the complete amputation 
of all unnecessary personnel, the abandonment of 
experimental fads and fancies, and thevreturn of these 
departments to the control of experienced men, com- 
petent to direct as well as to meet the cultivated tastes 
of the store’s community. Away with all this theor- 
etical rot that- has turned successful and profitable 
home furnishings departments into experimental sta- 
tions and proving grounds for innovations and mer- 
chandising conceits. Back to the less spectacular, but 


‘ more dependable plan represented by a knowledge of 


merchandising, an experienced judgment, a devotion 
to ideals and the esteem of customers born of a satis- 
fying service. . 

Last month at a joint convention of the Sales 
Promotion Division, and the Merchandise Managers 
Division of the Nation Retail Dry Goods Association, 
Philip LeBoutillier, president of the association, and 
president of Best & Co., New York, said among other 
things, “The merchandising policies of any store are 
the keystone of the organization and the sustained at- 
tention of the best brains of the store should be con- 
tinually given to them. Where the merchandise 
policies are wobbly, based upon unsound business prac- 
tice or dominated by exhibition complexes, the super- 
structure will change form, tremble and, at times, 
crash to the ground. 

“The cost of doing business is also basic, for how 
can net profit increase until the cost of doing business 
is in retreat? The handicaps of too costly locations, 
of too imposing edifices, of unnecessary and ex- 
travagant services, of discounts and inside prices, of 
excessive advertising expenditure, of dull advertising 
copy, reveal the fact that business, while built from 
the ground up, is planned from the top down.” 

At the same convention H. F. Twomey, publicity 
director of the Jordan Marsh Company, Boston, said, 
“Sales promotion planning, is a co-operative effect to 
which the best minds in the business must contribute. 
The merchandise manager must know what is cur- 
rently selling. The controller, possessing an intimate 


-knowledge of the.company’s finances, must know how 
‘far the store can go and every other official must add 


the benefit of his intimate acquaintanceship with details 
so that the finished plan will be as effective as possible. 
“The type of personnel employed behind the 
counter represents your institution, and this is the only 
means of direct contact with the customer. The de- 
velopment of enthusiasm among the personnel is prob- 
ably the most vital factor in retailing today and stores 
would do well to place greater emphasis upon this.” 
We can imagine that the statements of these two 
gentlemen were received with the appreciation that 


they deserved, and yet they are simply an expression 


of exactly the same theories that some of our old- 
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time upholstery buyers have iterated and re-iterated 
to the controlling heads of their various stores. They 
may indeed have over emphasized, from the point of 
political shrewdness, the necessity of “knowing” the 
merchandise by a competent sales staff, but their judg- 
ment has been vindicated by the quick decline of de- 
partments when control was placed in the hands of 
inexperienced, untrained, unmarket-wise substitutes. 

Mr. LeBoutillier’s picture of the results of wobbly 
merchandise policies, based upon unsound business 
practice or dominated by exhibition complexes, has 
been sketched by discouraged buyers in presidential 
private offices the country over. They may not have 
gone so far as to recommend the operation we have 
proposed, but they knew of its necessity and of the 
dangers to face if too long delayed. Let us quote 
the words of two well-known upholstery buyers 
upon the same topic, expressed to us in letters re- 
ceived less than thirty days ago. Said one, “ My 
viewpoint of the drapery business does not include 
the fads of today. Store owners will wake up soon, 
and the hard times we are going through now 
will hasten that day.” The other refers to “stores 
saturated with the superiority complex, and over- 
loaded with inexperienced, costly non-productive ex- 
perts, the type that have done so much harm to the 
home furnishings business in department stores.” He 


also calls attention to the “sharp downward trend in 
quality, styles and prices, as exemplified between ad- 
vertising of this date and five years ago.” Both of 
these men are “old fashioned” buyers. They built big 
departments with firms whose “old fashioned” methods 
brought name, fame and fortune and built mammoth 
stores before the era of inexperienced experts, and 
the adoption of methods which have left a train of 
results including “increased expenses, lower profits, 
meager assortments, poorly balanced stock, poor mer- 
chandising, cheap sales, uncertain and spasmodic busi- 
ness, general depression and loss of customers.” 

These words are our correspondent’s, not ours, 
but they are exactly the language we have heard on 
the floors of stores in seventeen states, and five Can- 
adian provinces, in a personal survey of the state of 
business. We hope that Mr. LeBoutillier’s and Mr. 
Twomey’s remarks will be taken to heart by the ex- 
ecutives and owners of America’s department stores, 
but unless these executives and store owners have the 
courage to make drastic amputations of unnecessary 
and inexperienced personnel, and to reinstate in their 
places the type of men who have built these depart- 
ments to their present magnitude, their customers in 
search of fine home furnishings will be forced to seek 
elsewhere for the satisfaction of their wants, because 
the department store no longer cares. 





An interior displayed at the Swedish 
Art Exposition, Stockholm. Photo 
courtesy Swedish-American News Ex- 
change. 
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A LIBRARY IN WHICH 
iS COMBINED ESSENTIAL 
COMFORT AND TASTEFUL 
DECORATION 


A room in “Avon House” erected 
in the store of the Robert Simpson 
Co., Toronto, and described in the 
last issue of this publication. 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 



















A LIVING ROOM IN WHICH 
THE CHARM IS’ ENHANCED 
BY THE USE OF A QUAINT 
SCENIC WALL PAPER 


In the Robert Simpson Co’s., 
“Avon House.” 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 
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HONESTLY. INOQVY: 
Witt? POST Tee 


BUSINESS 


THE WHEELS OF WHOLESALE 
SELLING REVOLVE IN DIRECT 
RATIO TO THE FORCE OF 
THE POWERS THAT MAKE 
THEM TURNS 


F THERE is any one branch of our interests which 
I gives the editorial “us” more than ordinary con- 
cern at this time it is the letting down of mill and 
wholesaler interest in aggressive sales representation. 

This condition makes itself manifest in many 
very definite ways. 

There are probably more experienced traveling 
salesmen disengaged at the present time than has been 
the case, at this season of the year, for a long time. 

There are probably fewer traveling salesmen on 
the road, in the aggregate, than is normally the case 
at this season of the year. 


Last but not least a large proportion of those now - 


traveling are under the necessity of financing their 
own movements. 

Superficially the answer to decreasing wholesale 
sales is laid to a condition of poor business, and this 
threadbare explanation is trotted out every time sales 
campaigns are discussed with the hope, fervently ex- 
pressed, that times will soon be better. 

There is.no record in the history of nations or in- 
dividuals that “hope” ever stopped an impending 
calamity or brought about a correction of evil condi- 
tions. Hope which spurs to action may be an unbeat- 
able combination, but it is the action, and not the 
hope, that will bring into existence that changed busi- 
ness condition which the textile manufacturing in- 
dustry sadly needs today. 

To analyze the situation one must begin with 
fundamentals. The prosperity of manufacturing i- 
stitutions in our trade, as in any other trade, depends 
upon sales. Sales mean orders, orders mean work, 
work means domestic prosperity, purchasing possi- 
bility, contentment and happiness. Lacking sales, 
work ceases and with stopped work there are stopped 
incomes, stopped purchases, and eventual want. 

There is no mystery about the process, sales are 
vital to all the beneficial contingencies that accompany 
manufacturing operation. 


Now what has gone wrong with 
sales? 

Formerly, the answer to this ques- 
tion could be summed up on a per- 
centage basis, under the following heads: 
lack of demand; unseasonable weather ; 
changes of fashion; or a wrong guess at 
pattern, color, or weave. But these, 
after all, are but transient and super- 
ficial reasons for the lack of mill orders. They have 
an influence; but they cannot be the entire answer to 
the question: “What has gone wrong with sales?”, 
because they relate only to the consumer’s side of the 
problem. 

What about the producer’s side? 

Let us consider first, decreased sales campaign- 
ing. Blame it on chain-store buying, on restricted 
buyer budgets, or what you will, but there has been a 
definite shrinkage in sales contacts resulting from the 
lessened activities of traveling salesmen. This, even 
under times of normal retail purchasing, would be re- 
flected in a reduction of sales results. You can’t sell 
goods without showing them and vou can’t show them 
without traveling. 

We are told that television has reached the point 
where the president of a major industry can address 
sales conventions simultaneously, by radio and tele- 
vision, in a dozen or more scattered key cities, but the 
accomplishment of television representation is still in 
its infancy. It isn’t yet commercially available to take 
the place of the traveling salesman, nor is it very likely 
to reach that perfection. The human element of 
customer contact in the display of merchandise at 
wholesale is necessary, to the maintenance of sales, 
and where this is denied, the drop in sales volume is 
not difficult to explain. 

Let us next consider the matter of sales financing, 
“salary” versus “straight commission without drawing 
account.” As a matter of general opinion we are 
familiar with the claim that the traveling man, on a 
commission basis, will make what he earns and be 
even better off; if successful, than he could be on a 
salary basis, in other words, safety first for the em- 
ployer works no hardship on the successful selling 


There is no mystery about the 

_ process: sales mean orders; 

orders mean work; werk- 

means domestic prosperity, 

purchasing possibility, con- 
tentment and happiness. 
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representative, he gets his commission if he makes 
good. These are familiar expressions that often 
create ready-made opinions, but even if they are true 
there is a more important fact to consider with respect 
to traveler self-financing than is found in this type oi 
insurance against expense loss. 

What does “commission without drawing ac- 
count” do to the firm for whom the traveler travels? 
Does it insure adequate representation in type of men, 
in frequency of visits, or in territorial coverage, upon 
which mill and manufacturer must depend for orders? 

In other words, in its desire to safeguard its 
profits against a too-high sales expense cost, by “a 
strictly commission basis,” doesn’t the mill place the 
control of its sales campaigns in the hands of the men 
who “carry the bag?” 

How can it be otherwise? The man who spends 
his own money in traveling a territory is only human 
i: calculating to make that money produce for him 
the greatest and most immediate returns. He literally 
takes over the direction of all sales interests in his 
territory, missionary work, sales promotion and all 
that a wholesale firm puts out in helpful service must 
reach the customer by consent of the commission 
salesman, and is limited by his disposition to invest in 
its maintenance. 

We have not mentioned the mental condition nor 
the effect on individual energy of cutting off financial 
support—which the strictly-commission system’ pro- 
duces, but we do know that the harassments of self- 
financing are not the least of the worries that reduce 
the quality of the time and attention delivered by the 
salesman who must divide his interest between care 
and supervision of his personal investments in travel- 
ing, and the necessity of making every activity produce 
commensurate returns in profitable sales. 

There is another consideration that ought also to 
be looked into and that is the calibre of the sales repre- 
sentation. There are much more frequent changes 
under present hectic conditions of wholesale operation 
than are good for the building up of good sales per- 
sonnel. Neither the man who changes lines every 
season, nor the mill that constantly changes men, can 
ever hope to build up that measure of confidence in fu- 
ture relations that is now more than ever necessary to 
the retail distributor who conducts his purchases on the 
basis of frequent re-orders. Confidence in his sources 
and means of supply is his only security against sea- 
sonal shortage, and this confidence is difficult to pro- 
mote under a system of frequent wholesale change. 

The wholesale trade may, very possibly, lay the re- 
sponsibility for decreased traveling activities and re- 
duced financial support of traveling men to the gradu- 
ally decreasing importance of the orders placed by buy- 
ers when the traveler makes his local store calls. 
Often the buyer is “not interested” or “too busy” to 
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see the line. To such no excuse need be offered 
for “skip stop” treatment. But there are hundreds of 
other buyers who rightfully object to the cutting out of 
traveler contacts which keep them in touch with the 
market, and who furiously resent the implication that 
their business is of so little consequence that they can 
be passed up altogether or neglected until some other 
time. 

The buyer has no easy row to hoe even under the 
best of conditions; but in a time of “slow trade,” with 
its accompaniment of closely-scanned stock purchases, 
he needs more than at any other time that close contact 
with available market offerings provided by the recur- 
rent trips of the traveling salesman, and for this there 
can be no acceptable substitute. 





THORPS ENTER CONVERTING FIELD 


NE of the most important developments in the 

wholesale decorative fabric trade lies in the fact 
that J. H. Thorp & Co., Inc., have begun and have 
wel] under way a department devoted to the converting 
of high-grade domestic chintzes, printed linens and 
cretonnes. ‘ 

The organization of this department has been 
undertaken only after a thorough survey of its pos- 
sibilities as an important adjunct to the firms growing 
business. For this reason it was decided, at a very 


-early stage in their procedure, that from start to finish 


every operation in the production of these goods would 
be under the direct supervision and control of the 
Thorp organization; because in this way, and in this 
way only, could they feel secure in their attempt to 
produce a line of materials equivalent in artistic merit, 
in fabric quality, and in stability of color to their im- 
port lines and that would associate creditably with 
them. 

The new samples, which will shortly be ready, 
some of which we have already seen in various stages 
of completion, are representative of this ambition. 
While not too conservative as to style, they make no at- 
tempt to meet an extreme mode and the designs though 
decorative, are well within the range of commercial 
types for which quantity distribution may be expected. 

For the most part the price range of these new 
Thorp prints will be under the figures established by 
the usual imported qualities. There will, however, be 
no attempt to bring these new fabrics out at competitive 
prices that will require the sacrifice of either style or 
quality, for while they may fit into a definite price 
sphere in the Thorp presentation of decorative fabrics, 
the fundamental thought back of this new division is 
to enhance the firm’s reputation in the fabric field, 
while at the same time to broaden the scope of sales 
possibilities within a sphere ordinarily untouched. 








we 
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SOMETHING 
NEW IN 
ADVERTISING 


ACHIEVING ENTERTAIN=- 
MENT WHILE DISPENSING 
STORE PROPAGANDA 
STIMULATES READER 
INTEREST 


HEN anyone can take a commercial practice, 
like advertising, that has had the intensive at- 
tention of thousands of experts; that has gone through 
changes so innumerable that every possible deviation 
seems to have been exhausted; that has used phrases, 
slogans and arrangements which, however novel, 
shortly become hackneyed and trite and can scheme 
out a new development that willemake New York news- 
paper readers not only sit up and take notice, but ac- 
tually respond in a purchasing way—that advertising 
development is entitled to careful attention. 
Several months ago, in the Store of R. H. 
Macy & Co., one of the young women in the 
advertising department conceived a flair for a 
human-interest type of talkative advertising. 
We don’t know whether it was so designated 
in her thought or in her discussion, but that 
is how it seems to describe itself to us. 
At any rate, she took a particular item 
in the basement stock—an item as common- 
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place as anything to be found in the store; she de- 
scribed it and discussed it entertainingly in a new type 
of advertisement; the advertisement was read and 
heeded, for there was an almost incredible response— 
a literal rush of customers and this commonplace 
thing was completely sold out of stock in a day or 
two—stock that normally would have been ample for 
months. The stock was restored to its normal pro- 
portions by re-purchasing, and the drive kept up for 
some time. 

And so was born in the Macy advertising depart- 
ment a form of advertising that sought to serve two 
purposes: to entertain the reader by its clever ar- 
rangement, and to sell him goods because of its 
friendly contact. 

If we were to an- 
alyse these advertis:ng 
quips (for irrespective 
of their size one must 
concede that they are 
smart uses of ordinary 
words )—we would call 
attention first to the 
catchy character of lan- 
guage and illustration— 
literally an attempt to 
amuse; not.in a sense 





Even our wrinkles 
are new wrinkles 


Born in 1858, we are 72 years old now and 
already taking an 80-year-old size. People 
Only come swarming to see us every day in such 
determined throngs that we are constantly 

outgrowing our premises and building new 
additions, ; 
We are now at work on our West fank, 
which will enlarge us to Seventh Avenue. 
This will add 411.303 square feet, and we 
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Shop EARLY at MACY’S 


Eaaty in the day. Early in the week. Early in 
the month. Early in the season . . . Especially if 
your husband (or wife) is doing the providing so 
that you can take your leisure when you want 
it instead of when someone else chooses to let 
you have. it. 

You wil) invariably find Macy's much les 
crowded the first thing in the morning. And 
in the matter of Christmas shopping—you can 
start right now unless you simply can’t function 
without holly wreath fittings, for we have 
plenty of lovely gifts in stock already. 

Don't wait for the crowds. Not that we aren't 
fond of crowds ourselves. On the contrary. We 
are constantly devising new ways of making 
their Macy visitations comfortable and expedi- 
tious, for they are responsible for the tremen- 
dous volume of business that enables us to offer 
day in and day out values that other stores 
would be tempted to reserve for “‘special sales’’. 


MACY’S 


Mth STREET & BROADWAY 














snare you, now that you're off your guard, And you'll be 
doing us « tremendous favor by getting your list attended 
to before the rush and hysteria of Autumn and Christmas 
shopping gets in the air, 

Maybe you think we're joking. We've pot. August is » 
great month to shop. Especially in Macy's where » gigen- 
tic air-cooling system keeps the Street Fleor and Basement 
delightfully Decemberish in spite of heat waves outdoors. 

The only Christinas items we'd suggest weiting for are 
candies and cookies. They wouldn't be good im December 
if you bought them now. But as far as that's concerned 
they woulda’! last till December anyway. You'd est them 
up end buy more all during the Fall, which would sain 
us very nicely. so please, PLEASE, PLEASE, 


SHOP EARLY AND AVOID THE RUSH 


MACYS 


34m SIPEE) & BROADWAY 








ee ace hoping that will give us enough room to 
more Shopping Days  eestocoaeea aaniaaiiae 
b f e. _ How do we sccount for our inordinate 
efore Christmas noite : 
Judging from cur steadily imcreasing basi- 
A stitch im time saves nine, 0 staht baying your Chorintmay ness we are growing more irresistible every 
ir adubemeaeien oe day of our life. 
You'll avoid crowds. bun conaliciadas Weas t tho sneeet af car coment 
attractive merchandise at prices particularly low, just so The answer is a simple one. 


Our system is sound. We buy and sell 
enormous quantities of reliable merchandise 
all for cash, thereby keeping prices consis- 
tently low. It works like « charm and has all 
these years. It keeps us on our feet day im 
and day out. 

And having made so promising a start st 
72, we expéct to be doing pretty well in 
another 50 years if we get to bed early night: 
and continue to have the courage of our 
convictions. 


MACY'S 


34t STREET AND BROADWAY 
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that would be ridiculous or ludicrous; not even sacrific- 
ing the dignity of a sincere message and purpose; but 
in lighter vein than that which usually presents the dis- 
cussion of merchandise quality, desirability, and price. 
In a further analysis of the series we reproduce 
(anal by the way, we believe that they are not produced 
in a definite series, to be accomplished within a given 
time, but are rather reactions to free-lance trips to the 
various departments of the store) we cannot escape 
the fact that there is one definite thought around 
which the ideas revolve, and that is the claim of R. H. 
Macy & Co. that they are definitely committed to main- 
tain a lower price than any competitor with respect to 
identical merchandise. 
Our  presenta- 
tion of these ex- 
ample _ advertise- 
ments may serve as 
inspiration to some 
other advertising de- 
partment to step out 
of the rut of com- 
monplace publicity 





























“ _ - 
Macy’s is certainly 
the bachelor’s heaven!” 





It is Macy s Policy 


to sell for cash only and to endeavor to sell day by day for 
at least 6% less than the marked prices of our competitors 
who do aot sell for cash alone. This is how we do it: 





A high-spirited bachelor with a D. A. of long stand. 
ing sent us an order for various items from the Drug —_— 
Department. We got together a neat batch of hair 
tonic and toflet walter, shaving cream and chamois, 


We employ shoppers compare merchandise 
cocoa butter and castor oil, soaprand talcum powder, = an aa KEP 





and delivered the goods; and at the same time got a peng) : Ratepaeten inate 
leage ender of eatdocsion gumiives out of the bunt to ketp our prices right. We are not infallible. We can- 
of enthusiasm at the end of his letter, i. ., “Macy's wot’ compare. every single thing in every single store 
is certainly the bachelor’s heaven!" every single day. But we're pretty talented bloodhounds 
Later on, we wrote him a note saying bow happy eases ae ; natty 
we were to méan so much to him. His reply follows competitors, and mark ours 6% below tne “cale” prices 
herewith: of theirs, if ours are not that low already. We do compare 


every item that we ourselves advertise, before we ad- 
vertise it, to make suse we are selling it for 6% less. 
And we regularly compare long lists of staple merchan- 
dise so that our prices of every-day items will stay down 
where they should be. All this applies to equivalent as 














8. ©. Mace © Comant, well as identical merchandise. 
fee Tort City 
You have ay perwiesion to do anything —_——— 
you dara please shout ay Wacy slogen— 
“The Bachelor's Beaven.” 
One i | 
ya. niga something Cros Baey's and be We're to ent ll. We're eathusi , wa 
Gets it pronto—gete it right as to business and our policy. [t's made money for us and 
orlee and specification. 
Ite a Joy to wit at this old sschine at saved money for countless New Yorkers. 
tea P. &.—and do ay Macy shopping—cone - , 
howe the following night and find that We're convinced that we have evolved the best way 
< bor—everything la it just as ordered— ‘ ; = " " 
“& Bachelor's Eeavea!*—and 1 ought to Gop bf a as ’ aa 
know for L've shopped froe 60 Berth to large quantities of fine merchandise all for cash, thereby 
Sixty South—teuching every tinent of 
thie corld—ead | repeat fo Sanger poe keeping prices constantly low. All of which we believe 
=, has some bearing on the fact that Macy's is the largest 
*¢ [8— 
“ Bachelor's Leaven!* store in the city and continues to grow steadily, year in 
Tours for bigger and better bachelors, and year out 
Coo MACY'S 
M ' CY'S ) => 34ve STREET AND BROADWAY 


Mm STREET & BROADWAY 
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and conceive something equally smart as that which 
has been achieved by the firm in question. 





WHAT DO YOU DO WITH INQUIRIES? 


Some months ago the writer, in looking over the 
advertising pages of The Saturday Evening Post, 
came upon a page advertisement for an article which 
appealed to him. At the bottom of this advertisement 
there was a request to the reader to write for a book- 
let describing the device. The writer did this, expect- 
ing within a few days to receive the booklet; but time 
passed and the booklet did not appear. The writer 
sent for it a second time; but to date it has not 
been delivered. 

This is not an isolated experience; it has 
happened to the writer on other occasions, and 
to many of his friends. It represents evidence 
of the poor business psychology practiced by con- 
cerns from whom you would expect something 
quite different in the way of selling service. 

A page advertisement in The Saturday 
Evening Post costs several thousand dollars for 
one issue; and the purpose back of the insertion 
of the advertisement we have been speaking of 
was solely to persuade the reader to write to the 
manufacturer for further information. 

Can one imagine a poorer business policy 
than one which will permit the answers from 
readers of such an advertisement to be neglected 
to the point where the reader no longer has faith 
in the firm and its product? 

We cannot say how many times—but they 
have been innumerable—we have discovered that 
the business of taking care of inquiries for cata- 
logues, information, booklets, etc. has been turned 
over, in various organizations, to an underpaid 
clerk without any sense of responsibility, and in 
fact, no realization of the cost of each inquiry, 
or of its potential value to the concern. 

Advertising is a powerful force. For a first 
step toward making new friends for a product 
jt cannot be equalled. Buy your space in appro- 
priate publications; prepare copy that is honest, 
interesting, and suggestive, and you will get re- 
sults in the form of expressed interest on the part 
of the public in your product. ° 

But now—what are you going to do about 
this interest after it is expressed? Are you going 
to allow the letters of inquiry to lie neglected at 
the bottom of some clerk’s drawer? Or, are you 
going to turn them over to some responsible sub- 
ordinate who will intelligently carry on the work 
begun by your advertising? 

On the way you answer these questions will 
depend the value of your advertising as an ad- 





vance salesman to new potential customers. 











PUTTING PUNCH 
INTO YOUR WORK 


A Room That Is Simply Scholarly May Be Utterly 
Lacking In Interest—Like A Story Without Point 


O decorator has accomplished anything worth 


while if his work is simply consistent in treat- , 


ment. 

It may be a very good example of this or that 
style, but unless it has some sustained interest, like a 
play or a story, leading up to a climax, it is a failure. 

On the stage, no man can hold an audience by 
mere conservatism. 

He has got to lead up to an emotional effect. 

A drama must have a thrill. 

Anybody can say, in effect, what Will Rogers 
says, and it would fall flat. 

It is his particular slant—it is the punch he puts 
into it that gets it over. 

And so with the successful decorator. 

If his room hasn’t some arresting interest or 
climax, or unique slant, or colorful thrill, it does not 
rise to the possibilities of expert treatment. 

The lasting impression is the test of quality with 
the decorator, as it is with an author or painter. 

If you recall innumerable interiors vaguely and 
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with no particular pleasure or impression save that of 
refinement, you can relegate them all to the discard of 
ineffective effort together with the books you have 
read, and you can’t remember; the plays you have 
seen that are just talk, or the stories that have no 
point. 

It was the way that Chauncey Depew, Job 


The illustrations on this page show focal points of interest in successful rooms of varying types. 
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Hedges, or Simeon Ford dressed up their Stories that 
made them interesting. 

Every room should present to the observer some 
star feature. 

You remember the star feature of the middle 
Georgian rooms by the arresting beauty of Grinling 
Gibbons mantels or those of the brothers Adam in the 
late Georgian. 

We think of some old Colonial room and the cozi- 
ness of its wing chair, chintz-covered, with foot-stool 
in front ,and a candle-stand on the side, and the wood 
fire glowing on the hearth. 

Sometimes it’s a star piece of embroidery on the 
wall that we remember; sometimes it’s the glitter of 
old glassware arranged on shelves at the window, re- 
flecting dazzling glints of color. 

Sometimes it’s gorgeous fabric treatment; some- 
times it’s the lighting; but always SOMETHING— 
if only a surprising collection of old china in a quaint 
cupboard, or the unusual paper on the wall; or old 
Sheffield ware on the sideboard. 

There must be SOMETHING in that room that 
we see and remember, or it lacks personality, and if 
the decorator finds that in his contract he cannot sup- 
ply this personality, he should grope for it, and out 
of the existing sentiment of the household adopt it, 
and incorporate it in a proper setting. 

One always should consider the occupant of a 
room, and the physical condition of a room—size, lo- 


The mantel, with its accompanying bric-a-brac, may be an outstanding 
element of decoration in itself or it may serve as a background for some 
other more prominent unit, as shown by the illustrations on this page. 
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cation, and natural light; but those are mere mechan- 
ical matters which constitute part of the elementary 
knowledge which a decorator must have. 

I have seen rooms that made their appeal because 
they radiated peace and comfort; and I have seen 
other rooms norn-committal, hesitant of expression, 
and entirely subservient to mere color effect, with 
never a chair fit to sit in. 

Making a room that is simply scholarly is like 
writing a story that is simply scholarly. 

The story may be by the president of a great uni- 
versity, but it will fall flat if merely scholarly. 

We take it for granted that a room done by a 
decorator must be scholarly, but our great authors 
whose works we remember would have died in the 
poorhouse if their efforts had been only scholarly. 

A well known decorator once said to me: “I have 
in my draughting-room a number of men who can do 
a period room; but they are like a lot of rubber stamps 
—no individuality. If I do a job, I employ their 
talents only as frame-work. I am not a draughtsman. 
I depend for the success of my work upon the high 
spots of interest I introduce. I study the likes and 
dislikes, the prejudices, the idiosyncrasies, fads, frills, 
and hobbies of the household. These are the chords 
upon which I play. Always, in every room, I have 
something to be remembered; and the decorator who 
cannot visualize this result has no more relationship 
to the craft than the mechanical typewriter to litera- 
ture. I see many a room that, like the human coun- 
tenance, is perfect in every feature, and yet cold and 
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expressionless. What’s needed is stimulus to light it 
up. Put into it some one outstanding feature. Give 
it punch. Otherwise its a failure. 





A MERGING OF DECORATIVE FIRMS 


NEW concern composed of Carl J. Johnson, Ray- 
A mond M. Fallona and Adolf S. Kirk, upholstery 
and interior decorative merchants of Brookline, Mass., 
has incorporated as, Johnson, Fallona & Kirk, Inc., 
purchasing the factory formerly belonging to A. 
Zeigler & Sons, manufacturers of upholstery trim- 





mings at 1245 Columbus Avenue, Boston, which has 
been converted into a model workshop. 

A showroom will be maintained at the factory, 
which will provide an up to date work room service 
for the New England trade, while the three present 
stores at Brookline will also be continued. "e 


¢ 





FOR THE MERCHANDISING LIBRARY 


HE Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. undertake so 

many helpful schemes of publicity that it is not 
always possible for us to keep up with their publica- 
tions. Some time ago a very pretentious book under 
the title of “Decorating Your Home: Where to Start; 
What to Do; How to Do It,” was issued for distribu- 
tion. The book, which is substantially bound in paper- 
covered boards, and is composed in a chatty style, sup- 





posedly details and illustrates the conversation of a 


young couple with an interior decorator, concerning 


the re-arrangement and re-furnishing of their home. 
Copies of the book can be obtained from the Bigelow- 
Sanford Co. at fifty cents each. 


A wall panel, a piece of comfortable furniture, or a grouping of related 
units as shown in the illustrations on this page, may each provide an 
outstanding point of interest that gives the room a “‘punch.’ 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


HE thirtieth semi-annual market week of. the San 

Francisco Furniture Exchange, featured as Pa- 
cific Coast Market Week, attracted several hundred 
buyers to the Coast metropolis late in July and early 
in August, there being an attendance from eleven West- 
ern States and Hawaii. Talks on furniture styles and 
an exhibition of rare pieces brought from remote cor- 
ners of the world featured the sessions. Among the 
speakers at the gatherings were Leland W. Cutler, 
president of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce ; 
A. L. Crane, director of publicity for the Furniture 
Exchange; Frank K. Runyan, managing director of 
the Retail Furniture Association ; Reagan P. Connally, 
vice-president of The Emporium, San Francisco and 
Bernard C. Jakway, merchandising director of the Na- 
tional Home Furnishing program. Speakers expressed 
the opinion that prices were at their lowest ebb and 
that they could be expected to advance. 

The Fall Market Week of the Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers’ Association of San Francisco, August 
18th to 23d, attracted many buyers, particularly those 
interested in fabrics. 

L. Kreiss & Sons, for twenty years located at Post 
and Stockton Streets, San Francisco, have moved to 
1312-1316 Post Street, well outside the accepted retail 
business district. The change was made to effect 
economies in doing business and to insure automobile 
parking space for patrons. This firm features fine fur- 
niture, draperies and Oriental rugs. A very distinctive 
store has been fitted up in the new location and a for- 
mal opening will be held at an early date. 

The Sterling Furniture Company, a pioneer San 
Francisco concern, has purchased the business of the 
San Francisco Furniture Company on upper Market 
Street and has moved the stock to its store at 1049 
Market Street. The purchase included furniture, rugs 
and carpets. 

The Rudolph Schaeffer School of Rhythmo- 
Chromatic Design, with studios in St. Anne Street, San 
Francisco, will open its fall session September 15 and 
besides the regular classes in color and design there 
will be special classes in interior decoration. The chief 
aim of the school, which is headed by a well known 
interior decorator, is to link theoretical study with the 
practical application of decorative art principles. 

The eighth floor of the store of W. & J. Sloane, 
San Francisco has been remodeled and re-decorated 
and is now being used as a display and sales floor for 
Oriental rugs. 

The Ideal Lamp & Shade Co., Ltd., has been in- 
corporated at San Francisco with a capital stock of 
$25,000 by A. M. David, G. Borja and D. Guevara. 

J. D. Tougher, recently appointed buyer of dra- 
peries and affiliated lines for O’Connor, Moffatt & Co., 
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San Francisco, is back from a trip to the Eastern 
markets. 

F. G. Schultz, buyer of home furnishings for the 
White House, San Francisco, is visiting the Eastern 
markets for fall and holiday merchandise. 

Arthur Baken, of the decorative firm of O’Hara, 
Livermore & Baken, San Francisco, is home from an 
extended trip to Europe. 

Jack Hadler, who has for many years represented 
the Bromley Manufacturing Company in the Far 
Western territory, has been made general sales man- 
ager for this concern and has left for the East to 
assume his new duties. Before leaving he was ten- 
dered an elaborate farewell dinner by friends in the 
trade. He has been succeeded here by Arthur C. Buck- 
man, for some time in charge of the home furnishing 
division of Capwell, Sullivan & Furth, Inc., Oakland, 
who will cover the territory from Denver west. 

R. J. Charlton, formerly assistant manager of the 
home furnishing department of Capwell, Sullivan & 
Furth, Inc., Oakland, operated as a concession by out- 
side interests, has been made manager, following the 
resignation of Arthur C. Buckman, effective Septem- 
ber 1. 

John H. Kemp, the Pacific Coast representative of 
the Orinoka Mills, with headquarters at San Francisco, 
has returned from an Eastern trip of seven weeks. 

John C. Hood, who for years represented S, M. 
Hexter & Co. on the Pacific Coast, with offices and 
sample rooms at 251+Post Street, San Francisco, has 
tendered his resignation and has left for the East to 
secure new lines. He has been succeeded here by R. 
William Riccard, formerly of Cleveland. 

Mrs. Ruth M. Reed, formerly of the San Fran- 
cisco office of S. M. Hexter & Co., is now with the 
Joseph Blumfield Company, Inc., 251 Post Street, as- 
sisting William H. Hart, the local representative, — 

Harold Wallace, 578 Sutter Street, featuring fine 
furniture and interior decoration, has returned from a 
trip to Europe. 

During August The Emporium -featured a spe- 
cial selling event of merchandise made and distributed 
by San Francisco Bay firms and made displays of 
goods from more than one hundred and fifty local 
concerns. Included among these were many manu- 
facturers of upholstered furniture and curtains. , 

The Royal Upholstering Company has opened a 
splendid shop at 130 North La Brea, Los Angeles. 

The rug department of the City of Paris Dry 
Goods Company, San Francisco, has been placed in 
charge of John Hawkins. 

The Fair Oaks Furniture Company recently 
opened a fine new store at 73 N. Fair Oaks Street, 


. Pasadena, with city officials in charge of the cere- 


monies. 


(Continued on page 110) 




















A MUSIC AND DRAWING 
ROOM WITH ATTRACTIVELY 


DRABPED WALLS AND 
WINDOW BAYS 


In the Robert Simpson Co’s., 
“Avon House.” 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 

















A BPLEASING GROUPING 


IN A CANADIAN MODEL 
HOME 


In the Robert Simpson Co’s. 
“Avon House.” 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 











THE ADVANTAGE 





OF “TWO STRINGS” 


AM ARTICLE ADDRESSED TO 
WORKERS WHOSE USEFULNESS 
TO THEMSELVES WOULD BE IN- 
CREASED BY THEIR MASTERING 
THE DETAILS OF A BRANCH OF 
INDUSTRY ALLIED TO THAT IN 
WHICH THEY ARE WORKING 


E HAVE heard a great deal during the present. 
economic recess of the folly of cultivating a 
narrow ‘field of interest. For instance, some of our 
Southern States devote their entire agricultural effort 
to two outstanding crops—cotton and tobacco. The for- 
mer requires rain and cool weather at a certain season, 
and dry, hot nights at a later period. Tobacco on the 
other hand, is adversely affected by the conditions that 
are favorable to cotton; while both depend for success 
so completely on the state of the weather that a lack of 
favorable conditions paradoxically suited to both will 
bring a whole season’s work to nothing. 

The folly of this type of restricted effort has been 
pointed out again and again by governors and legisla- 
tors without appreciable success; and this year, as in 
other years, poor times are bound to follow a crop 
failure of these staple commodities. 

_ In the same natural law that works hardship to a 
geographical section in the absence of rain, or in the 
presence of excess rain, there is an element of warn- 
ing for individuals who set themselves to follow a single 
branch of industry or a single occupation. 

Throughout the length and breadth of the land, in 
the next few months, thousands and thousands of 
school graduates will enter commercial fields. They will 
gravitate to the bench; the counter; the desk; or the 
road, in connection with the production, handling and 
marketing of some particular commodity. The next 
two or three years will be spent in learning the rudi- 
ments of the business in which they find themselves 
novices. Thousands of others will enter colleges and 
universities in order that they may qualify themselves 
for positions in the higher branches of the professions 
or industries that necessitate a college preparation. 

Were we to advise these youngsters we would in 
some measure repeat the admonition of the old-time 
father to his son: “My son,” said he, “by all means and 
at any sacrifice acquire a trade. You will always have it; 
it will cost you nothing to carry; it will be useful when 
you want it; and you can work at anything else you 
please.” 
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We do not mean by this to endorse the 
practice of “floating.” The floater learns a 
little of this and a little of that, and not much 
of anything ; he is the “Jack of all trades and 
master of none”; but we do most firmly be- 
lieve that the individual who has at his com- 
mand a trained knowledge concerning two 
branches of employment is just twice as well equipped 
as the man who has only one. 

We are not referring to the quality of ability rep- 
resented by the accomplishments of a domestic “tin- 
ker,” who can do a little plumbing, or a little carpentry, 
or electric wiring. These abilities though useful and 
economical, lack the practicality necessary to earn an 
income. 

What we have in mind is more in the nature of the 
training undertaken by a medical specialist, who after 
years of general practice undertakes post graduate work 
and specializes in a particular branch. He is then both 
a general practitioner and a specialist, or to return to 
the trades, like an upholsterer who makes a study of 
drapery cutting and becomes proficient as a drapery 
cutter so that at any time he can follow either craft 
with the assurance of an adequate income from one or 
the other. 

Even in the department store or specialty store 
where neither trade nor profession is indicated, there is 
perhaps a more direct opportunity for the individual 
with a double training to cash in on store practice. 
The salesman in a carpet department can acquire a 
knowledge of furniture or of draperies, or vice versa, 
so that, on occasion, he can undertake the intelligent 
sale of any one of these three related commodities. 

It is not to be supposed that the acquisition of 
knowledge, of a type that would be remunerative, can 
be picked out of the air, but if it is a question of a 
trade, there are vocational schools, if it is a question of 
a profession, there are evening colleges, and there are 
evening courses in salesmanship, in addition to the vast 
numbers of technical instruction books that are avail- 
able for home study. 

Indeed opportunities for such study are so com- 
mon in connection with public schools, Y. M. C. A. 
classes, industrial and vocational classes, and through 
the technical literature available in public libraries, that 
those who wish to supplement their present knowledge 
by training along contemporary or preferential lines, 
should have no difficulty in finding facilities available 
at their hands» 

Cultivating soil and cultivating brains have many- 
things in common including the character of each, the 
kind and quality of seed sown, the persistency of cul- 
tivation, and the right time to harvest the crop. 

Diversified training may be an economic safeguard 
when commercial depression condemns to protracted 
idleness men with training in but a single line. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 106) 


The Vogue Department Store, Woodland, Cal., 
conducted by H. J. Bush, was recently destroyed by 
fire but steps have been taken to rebuild at once. 

Arthur Trussler has retired from the furniture 
business at Paso Robles, Cal., conducted by C. J. and 
Arthur Trussler. 

The business of the McCoy-Herman Co., draperies 
and curtains, 1819 Alcatraz Avenue, Berkeley, Cal., is 
to be closed out by the trustee in charge. 

The drapery department of Hale Bros., Sacra- 
mento, conducted under the management of Mrs. 
Mabel Haddock, has been made a leading one through 
the adoption of a constructive policy. This depart- 
ment handles a splendid grade of fabrics and features 
the fact that it offers the same type of service found 
in the most exclusive shops. The result is that a large 
part of the materials purchased here are made up in 
the firm’s own shop. In addition to making draperies 
this shop makes slip covers to order, pillows, bed 
spreads, lamp shades and the like. During quiet 
periods the force makes up sash curtains, scarfs, break- 
fast sets and other items from drapery remnants. 

At the annual election of the Retail Furniture 


Dealers of Washington held recently at Tacoma, offi- 
cers were chosen, as follows: President, William Sym- 
mes, Spokane; first vice-president, A. W. Wormwood, 
Tacoma; second vice-president, J. Kaufman, Seattle; 
treasurer, Otto Grunbaum, Seattle, and executive secre- 
tary, T. S. Coy. 

The second annual convention of the Retail Fur- 
niture Dealers of Oregon, held at Salem, resulted in 
the election of officers, as follows: President, A. A. 
Ross, Ross-Hackett Furniture Co., Marshfield; first 
vice-president, Maurice Dalton, Sterling Furniture Co., 
Dallas; second vice-president, J. A. Hansen, Hansen, 
Weis & Co., Baker, and treasurer, Ben Gadsby, Wil- 
liam Gadsby & Sons, Portland. 

The Rhodes Department Store, Seattle, Wash., 
has added a furniture department with Sidney Sykes in 
charge. Space is occupied on the second floor ad- 
jacent the departments given over to draperi¢s, floor 
coverings and bedding. 

T. A. CHurcH 





HE carpet workrooms of P. J. McMorrow will 

remove September 22nd to 44 West Eighteenth 
Street, New York City. The new quarters run through 
to 47 West Seventeenth Street. They will occupy the 
entire ground floor. 











A salon in the Guest Suite of the Royal Palace in Stockholm 
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STORE PERSONALITY 
DEPENDS ON ' SERVICE 


Ask Your Neighbors Why They Like 
Certain Stores and You Will Find 
That Their Answers Embrace the 
Type of Service the Stores Offer 


HE only thing that differentiates one store from 

another of similar type in many towns is the kind 
of service performed. They carry the same class of 
merchandise; their location is at the same distance 
from the residential quarter of their city; their prices 
vary only by trifling differences and they are all equally 
obliging and courteous. Why then is it so often the 
case that one of these stores will flourish and prosper, 
while its competitors barely get by? 

In many cases the answer to the question lies in 
the fact that a type of service is delivered which 
stamps each store with a distinct individuality. 


All Furniture Deliveries Inspected 


For instance, we learned recently of a large 
Western store that maintained a policy of following 
up every delivery of furniture by having an inspector 
call and make sure that the articles had been received 
and installed in a condition satisfactory to the cus- 
tomer. Having in mind the experience of a neighbor _ 
who had three successive deliveries of such a simplé * 
thing as a mattress—the first two not the brand pur- 
chased, and therefore returned, and the last one the 
correct brand, but with a torn tick—we can appreciate 
the fact that while the practice of inspection is un- 
doubtedly an expense, it might be the means of retain- 
ing customer good-will. 


Rug Installations Followed Up.: 

Another store follows up rug deliveries with*a 
call by the salesman who made the sale. Ostensibly, 
his call is for the purpose of making sure that the cus- 
tomer has made a satisfactory choice; that-the color, 
dimensions and general effect of;the rug fit into’ the 
room’s environment withdut customer disappointment. 
On the other hand,<his “all frequently leads to the 
making of another sale. in order to bring an adjoining 
room up to the level of the one in which the new rug 
has been installed. 


Clippings of Drapery Fabrics Mailed 
Still another store, making a specialty of drapery 





work, makes it a practice to follow up the installation 
of a drapery shipment by sending through the mail a 
cordial letter to the customer enclosing a number of 
clippings of the material from which the drapery or 
draperies has been made. The purpose of this, as ex- 
plained to the customer, is that these clippings may be 
utilized as a convenient method of matching subse- 
quent installations of furniture, rugs, or other fur- 
nishings with the fabrics of the draperies.” It. is a 
courtesy that, we are told, is very often appreciated ; 
and inasmuch as the clippings are waste from the work- 
room, there is very little expense involved and a high 
percentage of good-will created. 


Salesgirls Give Home Demonstrations 

In still another store, with a large percentage of 
sales-girls in the drapery department, it is a common 
thing for one of the girls to suggest that in the event 
of doubt in the customer’s mind as to whether the ma- 
terial will fit in with the intended environment, she 
will be glad to call at the customer’s home with sam- 
ples. This is encouraged by the buyer and leads to in- 
creased sales and customer appreciation. 

* Service of one kind or another, when unexpected, 
or when more than usually helpful,-is more apt to 
remain in the thought of a customer than the material 
for which her money was spent. Money’s wérth is 
always expected by a customer ; but if, with that, there 
is some unanticipated couytesy—some eviderice of 
thoughtful interest—there is a great deal more pleas- 
ure to be derived by the customer from the total trans- 
action. 

While we are discussing these different elements 


deo te service that have been devised by certain unnamed 


(Continued on page 135) 





Customers appreciate the service that sends the salesman to 
call and inquire if her purchases have brought satisfaction. 
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FABRIC ORNAMENTATION 


By John W. Stephenson 


A SERIES OF ARTICLES PRESENTING A COMPREHENSIVE 
PICTURE OF bik DEVELOPMENT OF ORNAMENT AS AP- 
f 
PLIED TO FABRICS THROUGHOUT THE CENTURIES 


& 


Motifs 
% 


1} 
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7x1x.5 Cames & Scroll 


OWARD the close of the Eighteenth Century 
and the beginning of the Nineteenth, particularly 

as applied to the textiles of France, we find an in- 
fluence that can perhaps best be accounted for when 
we recall that LeBrun the gifted painter was given the 
direction of the workshops erected for the furnishing 
and decoration of the Royal castles. LeBrun sur- 
rounded himself with the most capable assistants he 
could find, because in no other way could he have di- 
rected the gigantic responsibilities imposed upon him 
by his humerous undertakings. He was director, 
supervising designer and manager of large tasks for 
the fulfillment of which the vain King impatiently 
waited; and while the artistic compositions produced 
at this time are properly credited to LeBrun, there 
were often as many as ten painters engaged at the 
same time on a single design, the inspiration for which 
came from the master. 

Thus we find that the various details of the many 
large compositions, such as flowers, friezes, landscapes, 
the chase, musical instruments, etc., were each treated 
by a specialist, and in the ensuing periods under Louis 
XV and Louis XVI, such artists as Watteau, Boucher, 
Tessier, and Jacques were following along established 
lines, each more or less a specialist in his own particu- 
lar field, and assured of a success measured only by the 
extent to which his skill could please his royal patron. 
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We can appreciate the fact that much 
of the beauty incorporated in the tapestries 
produced by the Gobelins found its origin 
in the character of the cartoons from 
which they were copied. For instance, the 
chair seat shown at the bottom of the first 
column is by Louis Tessier, the King’s 
floral painter, and reckoned by many to be 
one of the most skillful floral artists of the 
Eighteenth Century French school. 

It is also important to recall that the excavations. 
at Herculaneum and Pompeii during the middle of the 
Eighteenth Century gave a great interest to the classic 





developments in drawing and painting of which there 
are plentiful examples of around 1750. Indeed it was 
more than likely that the classicism of the early Empire 
period was but a reflex of the Grecian art uncovered 
in Pompeiian excavations. The French Renaissance, 
which had run its course one hundred and fifty years 
prior to the period of Louis XVI had also left an in- 
fluence of flowing arabesques and set, cameo-like pan- 
els, which now and again found expression in com- 
bination with the more delicate and more refined de- 
tails of Eighteenth Century fabric design. 

It would be difficult in the realm of textile art as 
it would be with furniture or architecture to draw a 
distinct line of demarcation where the influence of the 
Seventeenth, Eighteenth or early Nineteenth Centuries 
stopped and began. It is true that in furniture we can 
recognize certain definite types distinctly Louis XIV, 
Louis XV or Louis XVI, but they are recognized only 
because of their,prevalence within a certain unit of 
time, not becausé at the beginning of a new reign a 
distinctly new type of composition came into being. 
To illustrate this, if we refer again to Fig. 412, the 
chair seat by Tessier, we find that only the border 
surrounding the central figure carries any suggestion 
of Louis XV ornament and except for its surround- 
ing frame might almost pass for a Louis XVI inter- 
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pretation. Figure 429 on the other hand, also by 
Tessier, has the rugged, robust characteristics typical 
of Louis XIV, but is Louis XV. 

In the work of Huet, for the Toiles de Jouy of 
Oberkampf, whose factory flourished around 1780- 
1790, one might naturally expect to find an over- 
whelming influence typical of Marie Antoinette and 
her royal consort. On the contrary, however, we find 
a crispness of classic interpretation that in compo- 
sition as well as in many of the details, is decidedly 
more Greek than French. 

We have covered rather an extensive period of 
French design in the series herewith presented, extend- 
ing from the Seventeenth until the beginning of the 
Nineteenth Century, and reaching through the periods 
of Louis XIV, XV, XVI and the beginning of the 
Empire, because in all of these historical sections of 
design development the cameo and scroll motif were 
utilized, and in no other way could we comprehen- 
sively cover the relationship which seems to overlap 
from epoch to epoch throughout this entire era. 

The iHistrations here shown are identified as fol- 
lows: 

Fig. 412, a Gobelin chair-seat of the Eighteenth 
Century. 

Fig. 411, Empire design, Pompeiian Eighteenth- 
Nineteenth Century. 

Fig. 413, Chair back (Louis XVI) Jacques. 

Fig. 415, Door panel by the same artist. 

Fig. 414, One of a series of panels ordered by 
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Catherine of Russia for the furnishing of the Kremlin 
made by Pernon of Lyons. Eighteenth Century. 

Fig. 416, A Gobelin carpet intended for the decora- 
tion of a salon at the palace of St. Germain, designed 
by D’Espouy for Louis XIV. The bottom panel of 
this figure designated by the numeral two, does not 
belong to the larger design, but is a portion of the 
border of a Gobelin carpet designed by Noel Coypel 
for one of the rooms at Versailles (Louis XIV). 

Fig. 417, Screen panel, of the first Empire, de- 
signed by Saint-Ange, beginning of the Nineteenth 
Century. 

Figures 418, 419, 421 and 422, damask fabrics ot 
the Louis XVI period, developed for the most part in 
two colors, the lighter figure on a dark back-ground. 

Figures 420 and 425, Attributed to Philippe de La 
Salle whose fine weavings did much to add lustre to 
the royal factories of Louis XVI. 

Figures 423 and 426, two designs of about 1780 
that may have been inspired by a decoration copied 
from ceramics. 

Fig. 424, Portraits of Louis XVI and Marie An- 
toinette printed on white satin and surrounded by gar- 
lands of roses and ribbons in natural colors. 

Figures 428 and 430, printed satin panels of the 
epoch of the French Revolution. 

Fig. 427, Empire with Pompeiian influence. 

Fig. 429 panel for Gobelin weaving, by Tessier 
(Louis XIV). 

Figures 431, 432, 433, 434—designs by J. B. Huet. 

















Two VIEWS IN A MODERNISTICALLY 


DECORATED FLAT JUST COMPLETED IN LONDON 
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LIVING ROOM IN A MODIFIED 
MODERNISTIC STYLE 


The work of a London decorator. 
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FURNITURE 





& DISCUSSION OF THAT 
PERIOD OF EGEEOREIAN 
FURNITURE WHEN THE 


PAINTED PICTURE PANEL 
ENHANCED THE FINEST WOODS 


ITH all the rage for Colonial and Georgian fur- 

niture, thus far there is little produced by our 
manufacturers and less imported of the picture painted 
type so popular in the Adam period. During the reign 
of George III, 1760-1820, notwithstanding the carved 
furniture, and the inlaid furniture, there was a great 
deal brought out that was hand-painted. Unfortunate- 
ly by reason of its perishable character much of it has 
not survived the wear and tear of a hundred and fifty 
years. 

There was an earlier and similar vogue for this 
type in France fostered by some of the most skillful 
cabinet makers and finishers of the time. 

The Spanish, the Italian, and in a broader vein, 
the Dutch had always used the brush. In France the 
work reached a high standard of workmanship. 

It was sometimes called “japanned,” because sim- 
ilar in effect to the work that came from Japan. 

As early as 1692 we find “lacquer work and furni- 
ture in the Chinese style” quite fashionable among the 
French, especially during the Louis XIV and XV 


“Mentor Surprises Telemachus and Calypso.” 
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The $8,500 piece at the Leverhulme Sale. 


periods. We are familiar with the Vernis Martin type, 
the type of flowers, pastoral scenes, ships, etc., covered 
with the special varnish invented by M. Martin. 

But the great cabinet-makers in the reign of 
George III made no pretense at lacquer work. No 
Vernis Martin; no Oriental. If anything, the work 
was Italian, and in most cases purely decorative, not 
scenic. They followed the leadership of the brothers. 
Adam, and the furniture manufacturers were quick to 
take advantage of and apply these motifs to their flat 
surfaces, instead of inlays or marqueterie, sacrificing 
the delicacy of the wood-grain to the skill of the brush. 

To get the atmosphere of the period we quote 
from “Period Furnishings,” page 201: 

Robert Adam, the elder of the two brothers, R. and J., 
was born in Scotland, 1728. He was educated in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, studied in Italy under a French archi- 
tect, became F. R. S. and F. S. A. and before he was forty 
he was architect to the King of England. He died in 1792 
and was buried with high honors in Westminster Abbey. His 
brother was closely identified with him in all his work. The 
Adam brothers were not furniture makers but architects, 


decorators and designers, employing Angelica Kauffman and 
Antonio Zucchi, her husband, Cipriani, Pergolesi, and a host. 


“Calypso Orders Mentor to Depart.”’ 


(Panels painted by Angelica Kauffman) 
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of others. They built palaces for the nobility, houses for the 
middle classes, terraces, bridges, even streets and squares, 
ang in almost every instance their work was classic. The 
Chinese craze cropped out now and then, but its popularity 
waned from the inception of this epoch. Their style, reflect- 
ing the spirit of Pompeii and Herculaneum in a purer type 
than was expressed in the late Louis XVI adaptations, left 
its deepest ‘impressions on ceilings, side-walls, and mantel- 
pieces produced under the architects’ direction. They were 
tinted usually in jasper or palest gray colors. Circles and 
ovals were used as frames for pictures. 

They utilized mythological ornament, the hexagon, circle, 
octagon and lozenge-shaped panel, wreath, fan, medallion, 
draped or with figures, the sphinx, griffin, sea-horse, goat, 
faun, ram’s head, the caryatid and innumerable other classic 
motifs found in Roman, Pompeiian and Etruscan work. 
They designed walls, ceilings, mantelpieces, even doorknobs, 
escutcheons, locks—everything that went into a room, iu- 
cluding table tops and furniture panels. 


With such standards it was only natural that 
Hepplewhite, Shearer, Sheraton and a host of other 
cabinet-makers were influenced by the _ brothers 
Adam. 

Many of the great furniture makers of this 
period published books upon styles which carried 
practical working drawings and specifications. They 
were profusely illustrated, in many cases being drawn 
to scale; and they never would have been published 
were it not for the large following among cabinet- 
makers, architects, and decorators who worked in 
close relationship. 

The Adam influence began about 1764 and pre- 
vailed until 1790. A style book was issued by Colum- 
bani, 1775; by John Crunden, 1770; by George Rich- 
ardson, 1776; Hepplewhite’s epoch-making literature 
came out 1765-1770; Sheraton’s best effort, 1791; and 
Pergolesi’s book, covering walls, ceilings and furniture 
ornamentation, 1777. The first book on Pompeiian 
decoration, from which the Adam style evolved, was 
published in 1773. 

It was an extraordinary period—a period which 
enjoyed the active cooperation of the great artists. An- 
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Shown by The Albano Co., Inc 


tonio Zucchi, employed in conjunction with Angelica 
Kauffman, undertook not only the buildings of the 
Adam brothers, but the furniture as well. Some of 
the other cooperators were Bartolozzi, the engraver. 
W. Thomas was a conspicuous contemporary. 


o~ ~~ @~. we Sex eS Part of a three-piece group 
shown by L. B. Doyle & 
Co., Inc. The other piece 


duplicates the arm chair. 
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But notwithstanding that this style was so popu- 
lar in the time of George III we find but a little of 
it offered in this country today. Adam designs for 
ceilings, walls, doors and mantels, expressing the at- 
mosphere of old Pompeii and Herculaneum, have been 
highly appreciated and widely copied in fabrics, in 
wall paper—even in carpets; but the type seems to 
have faded out utterly in furniture. The brothers 
Adam were not cabinet-makers, and whenever they at- 
tempted to bring furniture into consistent relationship 
with their Pompeiian standards, the results were 
freakish. Hence the application of Adam decora- 
tion to Sheraton, Hepplewhite and other contempo- 
raries’ chairs, sideboards, and commodes, resulted al- 
ways in a more pleasing effect. Cabinet-makers were 





In the line of the Nahon Co. 


quick to understand that, and in some of the best 
houses, still standing as examples of Adam architecture 
and design, the furniture is the work of contemporary 
cabinet-makers. We find some very good examples 
of this work in the furniture showrooms—types that 
are Sheraton or Hepplewhite; but we don’t recall any 
of the Colonial rooms in museums or antiquarian or- 
ganizations that are done in this spirit. Isolated 
pieces are seen here and there; but they never are 
of dominating number in the furnishing. 

At the Leverhulme sale a number of pieces in the 
Sheraton, Hepplewhite and Adam spirit were painted, 
and the figure work was attributed to Angelica Kauff- 
man. 

Leverhulme was a great lover of this sort of fur- 


niture, and as a collector had the field pretty much to 
himself, his contemporaries going in more for Chip- 
pendale, Queen Anne, and the earlier periods. 

But at the Anderson Gallery sale two commodes 
attributed to Miss Kauffman brought $17,000. 
_ . John Somma, who has had an experience of many 
yéars in the business, says: “A lot of remarkably fine 
things have passed through my hands; one piece I 
shall always remember, a Sheraton piece, hand- 
painted ; I’ve always regretted I dida’t hang on to it.” 

Angelica Kauffman’s furniture work was only a 
branch of her activities: At the sale of the Karl 
Freund collection, fifteen. years ago, two small tables 
sold for only $600 apiece. Today they would prob- 
ably bring $1600.00 apiece. Ten panels were sold, 
also by Miss Kauffman, depicting the history of Tele- 
machus and Calypso. They were painted by Miss 
Kauffman in 1772, while she was a guest of Lord Ely 
at Rathfarnham Castle, and were in an excellent state 
of preservation. 

(Continued on page 130) 


The piece that, John Somma would like to have kept. 
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EMBROIDERIE: 
EMBROIDERING 


DESCRIBING THE VARIOUS 
TYPES AND THE VARIOUS 
STITCHES USED IN MACHINE 
AND HAND MADE WORK 




















“Young ladies may be educated in a genteel manner, 
and pains taken to teach them in regard to their be- 
haviour on reasonable terms. They may be taught all 
sorts of needlework, viz—working on muslin, sattin 
stitch, quince stitch, tent stitch, cross stitch, open 
work and tambouring for curtains or chairs—like- 
wise writing and cyphering and wax work in its 
several branches, especially wax flowers and fruits.” 


—From a circular of Mrs. Sarah Wilson’s boarding 
school, Philadelphia, 1770. 


N the old days embroidering was one of the accom- 

plishments regarded as part of the necessary edu- 
cation of the young lady, and in the Colonial days it 
was quite an event when the itinerant instructor visited 
the countryside and gave fessons to the village people 
in the polite art of needlework. 

And there was much to learn, for there were 
many stitches—plain cord, gimp cord, chenille cord, 
chain stitch, drop stitch, single stitch, cross stitch, gros 
point, petit point, Beauvais, crewel, Hungarian, 
feather, herring-bone, basket weave, darning, Cluny 
stitch, ratine, step stitch, bloch, bobbin stitch, double 
stitch, French knots, back stitch, open stitch, running, 
shadow, double needle, three cord and two cord. 

And today even the children’s samplers that have 
come down as family heirlooms from some grand- 
mother, are affectionately treasured by us all. It was 
always a polite accomplishment. The Bayeaux tap- 
estry is doubtless the most famous of all examples in 
needlework, wrought by Matilda, wife of William the 
Conquerer, assisted by the ladies of the court. 
Needlework was the occupation of the aristocracy, to 
while the time away and exhibit as well the talents of 
the household. 

The word “tapestry” as we understand it today 
does not apply to the Bayeaux piece, nor to any other 
embroidery, tapestry being woven, not embroidered. 
The term originally meant a hanging—a tapis. With 
the progress of the times came commercialism, and to 
supply a public demand the work finally devolved up- 
on the artisan craft, usually the peasantry, who made a 
living at it, same as lace making. 

In India the natives. are still following the ex- 
amples of the Jacobean period, hand-wrought crewel 
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work. Hand-work will always have a def- 
inite appeal for its intrinsic qualities; but it 
is not easy for the untrained to detect the 
hand-work from the machine-made, al- 
though the variation in length of stitches is 
always an evidence of hand work. 

I recall some few years ago, when in Cairo, visit- 
ing a sales floor filled with household sewing-machines 
and their embroidery attachments. 

“To whom do you sell them?”’ we asked 

“To the natives,” said the salesmanager. “Nearly 
all the em-- 
broidery 
that you 
tourists buy 
in Egypt is 
made on 
Ameri- 
can sew- 
ing-ma- 
chines. They 
are in every 
cottage, and 
in certain 
types of 
stitches the 
work is hard 
to distin 
guish from 
hand-work.” 

The ex- 
traordi- 
nary expan- 
sion of the 
field of cos- 
tumes and 
interior dec- 
oration has 
led to the 
develop- 
ment of ma- 
chinery that 
is almost un- 
canny in its 
opera- 
tions, and 
many slow- 
selling ve- 
lours or. 
coarse 
damask of 


Types of ma- 

chine  embroid- 

ery and applique 

—E. L. Mansure 
Co. 
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self-tone character has been converted into a popular 
number by the application of an over-design in ma- 
chine embroidery. 

For many years needlepoint was very popular. 
Much of it came from England, but competition in 
France and Germany both hand and machine work 
has rather discouraged the making of English needle- 
point. 

While anything in needlework is made in Amer- 
ica, and made by hand, most of the American manu- 
facturers depend upon machine work. 

The field is growing continually. Manufacturers 
of lace curtains are utilizing embroideries as additional 
ornamentation. In the “1930 Hand Book Of The 
Allied Interior Decorative Trades” one hundred firms 
were listed under the head of embroidered curtains. 

Our space is too limited to describe the many dif- 
ferent techniques; there are some forty-seven dis- 
tinctive stitches; some of threads made of wool, linen, 
cotton, silk; some combined with leather strips, or 
grass, and porcupine quills in combination with beads, 
and pure silver and gold, or mirrored glass, precious 
stones and feathers—all utilized in the creations of 
masterpieces of by-gone days. 

It is a long story, and the many books on the sub- 
ject occupy about two feet of shelving in the library of 
the Chicago Art Institute. 

Naturally, the great demand has developed great 
mechanism. 

Just as Jacquard evolved a method by which 
hand woven tapestries could be reproduced by ma- 
chinery and replicas placed within the reach of the 
multitude, so the automatic embroidery machine has 
been evolved. It is operated by a perforated roll of 
paper like a player piano. 

One of these machines makes 20 yards at a time 
in two 10-yard pieces—ten from the top and ten from 
the bottom of the machine. The time required to 
make the 20 yards depends upon the design. Some 
patterns can be produced at the rate of 100 yards a 
day, while other patterns require a week to turn out 
even 20 yards. 

This particular machine is capable of making in- 
numerable stitches, after the process of the panto- 
graph, and can repeat the pattern upon many sections 
simultaneously, thus giving a mass production impos- 
sible with the sewing machine and its attachment. 

In the workrooms of the trade are machines from 
Switzerland, Germany, France and Italy, and every 
possible stitch is reproduced automatically. 

The embroidery field seems endless—not only for 
decorator and dealer, but as subsidiary ornamentation 
of lace curtains or casement cloths; and the machines 
on the market produce all of the stitches. 

Wherever there is merit in the hand-wrought 
article, there is bound to follow the machine product. 
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Each has its sphere of usefulness and value. It’s only 
a matter of what do you want? And what are 79 
willing to pay? 

I saw last week a coarse linen damask. It was 
landed to sell at about $1.30. It was coarse and two- 
toned. It didn’t sell. It stuck in stock till finally in 
desperation they applied a crewel embroidery pattern. 
It cost about $4.00 a yard to do it, and the goods have 
since found a ready sale at a handsome profit. 

In every country of Europe and Asia embroider- 
ing has been the study of ages. 

It is natural that every possible effect in stitch 
and weave has been already evolved, but it’s remained 
for the present generation to bring within the reach of 
all the things which in the past have been treasured by 
the few. 


We are living in an age of mass production, and 
it’s a good thing we are. Otherwise the luxuries, 
even the comforts of life, would be unknown to the 
most of us. 


* For samples on file with us, and information furnished 
we are indebted to Pillow-Craft, Inc., (Vienna crewel work) ; 
Roberts Embroidery Co., (French, Italian, Swiss and Ger- 
man Machine Work); Riviera Art Emb. Co. (Bonnaz) ; 
Southern Embroidery Co., (all types) ; A. H. Jejizian, (Turk- 
ish hand crewel) ; Hindustant Art Co., (Indian hand crewel) ; 
Herz & Co., (hand and machine) ; Renou, Coulaz, Riesen & 
Co., (needlepoint and crewel, hand and machine) ; S. S. Sarna, 
(hand embroidered crewel work) ; The Hahn Decorative* Art 
Studios, (hand or machine) ; Advance Novelty Embroideries, 
Inc., (hand and machine) ; India Commerce Co., (Indian hand 
crewel); B. Saubiac & Son, (all types); Arthur H. Lee & 
Sons, (English needlepoint, and crewel work); Lenox Hill 
Studio, (exclusively hand embroidery); Indo-Persian Fine 
Art Co., (hand crewel spreads and yard goods) ; Needle and 
ee Guild, (hand-embroidery exclusively) : ae Singh & 

, (hand-crewel spreads and yard goods), Ivy Needlecraft 
o (all types) ; Steiner Decorative Art Studios, (hand and 
machine) ; iL. Doyle & Co., (antiue embroidery) ; Thurn- 
herr & Upton Co., (Schiffli embroideries) : Michael Sherman, 
(all types) ; Robert Le Fort & Co., (hand and machine, all 
types) ; M. Mazen, (all types) ; E. L. Mansure Co., (machine 
embroidery and applique, all types). 

The illustrations of the various types of embroidery are 
necessarily slightly reduced but the technique of stitching is 
quite readily discerned, even to the possibility of employing a 
magnifying glass to distinguish between corded threads, 
chenille threads, and simple twisted yarns. 

In the example illustration carrying numbers from one 
to fourteen, we have practically a chart of definite machine 
effects, the explanation being as follows :— 

t Fine cord formed with two spool stitching. 

2 & 3. Different sizes of gimp stitch using a spun cord 
twisted at the same time it is sewn to the fabric. 

4. Couching stitch similar to the gimp stitch, but not so 

closely twisted. 

Chenille stitch. The chenille is separately made and 

applied by stitching. 


ut 


6. Two-ply twisted cord applied by sewing, principally 
used as an outline. 

> Chain stitch of silk used in various ways and some- 
times subsequently hand-tinted. 

&, A motif in solid embroidery using stitch No. 7. 

9. The same motif filled with a wool stitch similar to 
7. but composed of wool. 

10. The same motif filled with cord stitch similar to 1. 

11. The same motif filled with stitch similar to 4. 

12. The same motif in applique outlined in a cord stitch. 

13. The same motif in padded applique outlined with both 
cord stitch No. 1 and chain stitch No. 7. 

14. The same motif filled with a drop stitch. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 
(Continued from page 94) 


“Even supposing the salesman is fortunate enough 
to get his share of the group purchases, his firm knows 
full well that his year’s orders are not taken on the 
road; and many firms have consequently let many a 
traveling man go, or made him a house man. 


“With this unfortunate condition the road sales-. 


man passes out, for his contact and his influence are 
destroyed. Where quantity talks, the group system 
naturally makes for price advantage ; but quantity isn’t 
everything. 

“Look at the enormous business being done by the 
big wholesale distributors, exclusively in quality goods 
for the people who are actually driven away from de- 
partment stores by their prejudicial methods. 

“If the department stores are to hold a fair share 
of the better class of trade, they will have to return to 
the guidance of the experienced and more gifted buyer 
and surround him with forceful salesmen—and then 
leave him alone. 

“Group buying may be all right for towels and 
sheeting, notions, hosiery, rat-traps, and a hundred 
and one other commodities, but not in style selections. 
The very theory of mass buying is destructive of indi- 
vidualism, and individualism is the rock foundation of 
a successful decorative business.”’ 





NE OF the features which will attract not only 
business men but students to the eleventh floor ot 
Johnson & Faulkner’s new building is the Museum of 
Decorative Textiles now being planned by Mr. Howie. 
The room is 36 x 45 feet. 
It is furnished on three sides 
FAULKNER MUSEUM with 135 tills; and here will be 
OF FABRIC RESEARCH SYStematically filed samples of 
every fabric that the firm has 

handled since the days of George Johnson, 1823. 

We have for years preached to the retailer the 
value of samples as matters of economics—not only as 
a record of transactions, but record of materials and 
colors—a reference guide. 

With Johnson & Faulkner the careful preserva- 
tion of everything they have handled since 1823 will 
now materialize in the development of a Museum of 
fabric-research. 

It is too early to show the plan; but already there 
are tons of material piled up to be classified; a collec- 
tion including sample books that have been stored away 
in cellars and vaults since the first year the firm went 
into. business. 

Here will be assembled chronologically, examples 
of the best that the world has produced during this 
period of a hundred years; and here the creative de- 
signer and decorator will find a vast fund of sugges- 
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tion in material, design and color that will give inspira- 
tion for new products, The firm is carrying out a 
plan long thought of, and we will watch with interest 
its development. 





DOUBT if anybody would question the views of 

Dr, Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 
He is about the shrewdest business analyst that this 
country has known in many years. He is never 
biased; it is his job to put his 
researches on paper, and he 
knows that they are subject to 
post mortems. He is not a mar- 
ket guide, not a preceptor; he doesn’t sell his service 
to subscribers. He is absolutely to be depended on; 
and he tells us that around about October we are 
going to see a distinct improvement in business. 

He says that recently a vote was taken of the di- 
rectors of one of America’s largest banks, including 
twenty-four outstanding industrial leaders. The ques- 
tion put to them was: “When do we get out of this 
business slump?” Eighteen voted that we would see a 
distinct improvement in October. The remainder said 
that the turning point would not come until January. 

This was a two to one verdict—and encouraging! 

Of course, it doesn’t mean that coming out of the 
slump will carry us to the top wave of prosperity. It 
will mean simply the beginning of the climb back to the 
heights of 1929. 


AN OPTIMISTIC 
PROPHECY 





R. BUDD, of Cheney Brothers, has recently 

returned from Stockholm, where he attended 
the Swedish Art Exposition. He was very much im- 
pressed by the textiles shown, but they were all of 
the same type that you see on 
the Steamship Kungsholm and 
illustrated in our May issue. 
They were of the conventional 
Swedish peasant type of cotton 
stuff—very pleasing examples of hand weaving; de- 
lightful in coloring, but largely of pastel tints. All of 
these textiles were done on the hand loom, and the 
weavers were clever in the manipulation of the warps. 
A motif, for instance, would be of one color at one 
point, but was never repeated; where it appeared else- 
where it was in other colorings—the sort of thing that 
we couldn’t do on the power loom. 

Mr. Budd was much impressed by the city of 
Stockholm and its people and was particularly inter- 
ested in the Museum at Gothenburg, over which Dr. 
Rohsska presides, because this museum will continue 
for a period to exhibit many of the interesting ex- 
amples of American industrial art or applied art that 
have been shown at the Stockholm Exposition, and 
also a special exhibit of Cheney Bros. fabrics. 


AN OPINION 
OF THE SWEDISH 
EXPOSITION 





A MODERNISTIC TREAT= 
MENT IN WHICH STRIDES 
AND STRAIGHT LINES ARE 
USED TO ADVANTAGE 


The Upholsterer and 
Intertor Decorator 








DINING ROOM IN THE 
GEORGIAN STYLE IN 
**AVON HOUSE’’. TORONTO 


Erected and decorated by 
the Robert Simpson Co. 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 
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BUYERS AND 
SELLERS 


Dawney—C. W. Dawney of the Grafton Depart- 
ment of the Calico Printers’ Association, Ltd., Man- 
chester, England, has been in this market for a short 
period showing the firm’s new lines for fall in associa- 
tion with James McKendrick & Co. 

Wittiams—Jud E. Williams, recently represent- 
ing the Montague Gobelin Corp. in the Middle West 
territory has resigned to join the sales staff of Lesher, 
Whitman & Co., Inc., covering the Southern territory. 

Watton—B. A. Walton, for three years with the 
Trask, Prescott & Richardson Co., Erie, Pa., as buyer 
for the drapery department, has resigned to become 
drapery and carpet buyer and manager for the A. 
Polsky Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Kovacs—Frank Kovacs, who conducts a studio of 
upholstery and drapery work at 5858 College Avenue, 
Oakland, Cal., passed through New York last month 
on his return from a trip abroad. 

NEwHOousE—Walter S. Newhouse, for eighteen 
years with Marshall Field & Co. in the Chicago and 
middle west territory, and more recently with Mills & 
Gibb in charge of cretonne production, has become as- 
sociated with J. H. Thorp & Co., Inc. in charge of their 
cretonne converting division, reference to which will 
be found on another page. 

YumtteE—George E. Yuille, who has just completed 
fifteen and a half years with the Moss Rose Mfg. Co. 
as traveling representative, has resigned, and on Sep- 
tember first assumed the representation of the decora- 
tive fabrics department with H. R. Mallinson & Co. 
throughout the territory comprising Chicago, Grand 
Rapids, and West to Denver. Prior to his association 
with the Moss Rose Mfg. Co. Mr. Yuille traveled for 
several years selling fine special-order laces, and his 
knowledge of workroom principles and his retail mer- 
chandising experience has enabled him to lend helpful 
cooperation with reference to the problems of many 
customers in the interior decorative field. 

WELLENBACH—Jack Wellenbach, formerly vice 
president of the Royal Textile Co., Boston, will carry 
the Queen Valley Fabrics, Inc. line of velours and 
plushes throughout the Middle Western territory. 

Perxkins—George Perkins, textile designer, of 
Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., recently returned from a 
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visit to European textile centers, where he acquired 
several new ideas for curtain cloths which he will in- 
corporate in his company’s line. 

CHaraK—Jacob Charak, of the Charak Furni- 
ture Co., Boston, has just returned from a three- 
months’ holiday in Iceland, Greenland and Norway. 

Sexton—Walter Sexton, formerly assistant up- 
holstery buyer for the Gilchrist Company, Boston, has 
been appointed buyer for the John C. MacInnes Co., 
Inc., Worcester, Mass 

Cuaimson—Edward Chaimson, consulting dec- 
orator, formerly acting as assistant to Mr. Lowe, of 
the Watterson Lowe Studios, is now associated with 
John Siedentop, Inc. 

MackmMan—C. Mackman formerly of New Haven 


‘ has joined the force of the John G. Myers Co., Al- 


bany, N. Y., beginning his duties September 2nd, as 
assistant to Mr. J. B. McGovern, buyer of draperies 
and floor coverings. 

Mitter—Harry H. Miller, formerly buyer of 
draperies and floor coverings for the S. Kann Sons 
Co., Washington, D. C., has become manager for the 
Standard Upholstery Co., Inc., 711 D. Street, N. W. 
in the same city. 

CurriE—Thomas L. Currie, well-known to the 
New York trade from nearly forty years of service 
with B. Lowenstein & Bros., Inc., Memphis, Tenn., 
has been in the New York market recently renewing 
acquaintances and making purchases for the firm’s up- 
holstery department. Mr. Currie has of late years 
occupied the position of buyer emeritus, while he gave 


‘his principal attention to the department of interior 


decoration. He has again assumed active charge of 
the upholstery department. 

Drupinc—Edward J. Druding, Jr. is now rep- 
resenting the Montague-Gobelin Corp: in the Middle 
West territory. Mr. Druding was until recently vice 
president of the George H. McLaughlin Co., and be- 
fore that covered the mid-West territory for the 
Barbe-McKenzie Corp. 

Kay—George A. Kay is now covering the New 
York and New England territory for the Montague- 
Gobelin Corp. Mr. Kay formerly represented Elms 
& Sellon in the same territory. 

Ayres—E. B. Ayres, for five years assistant 
buyer in the upholstery department of the H. & S. 
Pogue Co., Cincinnati, which connection was severed 
some months ago, has engaged with the Trask, Pres- 
cott & Richardson Co., Erie, Pa., as buyer for their 
drapery department beginning on his new position 
September Ist. 

CaLDWELL—-]. H. Caldwell, besides carrying the 
Stead & Miller line in all the Siates comprising the 
southern and southwestern territory, is .also: showing 
the line of plushes and velours sold by the Queen 
Valley Fabrics, Inc. 
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Burxe—Edward J. Burke, for the past ten years 
connected with Stroheim and Romann has resigned. 
His resignation taking effect about September Ist Mr. 
Burke has made no announcement of his future plans. 

Ross—Robert A. Ross, of the B. Altman & Co., 
wholesale and retail upholstery department, sails Sep- 
tember 6th for a tour of the European markets in their 
interests. 

Puittips—H. David Phillips, formerly of A. 
Theo. Abbott & Co., is now covering the Pacific Coast 
territory and the large cities of Texas and Oklahoma 
for the Mills & Gibb Corp. 





PICTURE PAINTED FURNITURE 
(Continued from page 121) 


In reviving this classic style, our American manu- 
facturers may be handicapped in the painting of figure 
subjects, by scarcity of talent in this particular class 
of painting; but they can at least approximate the 
period with decorative designs or florals. 





A painted piece shown by the John Widdecomb Co. 


We have no Angelica Kauffman to enlist in the 
work, but we have many artists fully competent to 
follow the Adam school, especially in the architec- 
tural ornament so much employed by them and by the 
transition French and Directoire styles. Here is a 
wide field for activity in an art not new, but old and 
neglected. 

Considerable of the furniture of the Adam period 
was of satinwood, although many other light woods 
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Displayed by the Shaw Furniture Co. 


were used. It opened up a field which was a radical 
departure from the mahogany field. 

While one is groping for a new art today, it is 
well to consider for a moment the charm and beauty 
of this late Georgian epoch. 


PHILA. GOLF TOURNAMENT 


The final tournament of the Philadelphia Carpet 
and Upholstery Club will be held on September 18th 
at the Aronimink Country Club, near Philadélphia. 
Two series of prizes will be offered—one for scores for 
afternoon play and one for scores for all-day play. 
The teeing off will take place at 10:00 A. M. 


The Bristol Co. sponsors this cabinet 








MARKET OFFERINGS 


and News of the Industry 


(Cuas. Hall, Inc., have removed from 3 East 40th 
Street to 16 East 38th Street, N. Y. C. 


‘YYacosian Brotuers have been appointed New Eng- 
land agents for the rug products of the Hand- 
Craft Corp. 


AWI0E range of embroidered novelties on crash, taf- 
feta and marquisette in continuous lengths and in 
widths varying from thirty-six to fifty inches, is being 
shown by the 
Clarendon Mfg. 
Co., New York. 


AN NOUN CE- 

MENT is made 
of the removal 
of the Derryvale 
Linen Co., New 
York to 509 
Madison Ave- 
nue, corner of 
Fifty-third 
Street. Many 
new designs and 
colorings have 
been added to 
their lines. 


THE Philadel- 

phia office of 
J. H. Thorp & 
Co., Inc., is now 
established in 
new and larger 
quarters in 
the Walnut 
Street Tower 
Building, 1616 
Walnut Street, 
where the com- 
plete lines are 
now on display. 





A corner cabinet displayed by the 
bano Co., Inc. 


[y_ addition to 

their new sea- 
son’s range of 
damasks, the Samuel Rich Co., Inc., New York are 
producing a line of broche’s and basket weave cloths 
in various designs and colorings. This Company is also 
producing a line of mohairs for furniture coverings. 





A mantel in period style in the line of the Reliable Frame Co., Inc. 
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A cornice designed and finished to imitate wrought iron. Shown 
by the Artistic Production Co., Brooklyn. 


ANEW showroom at 509 Madison Avenue has just 
been opened by John F. Patching & Co., Inc., New 
York, manufacturers of fine lace work. Their main 





An English type of Coffee Table shown in the line of the 
Henry C. Meyer Studio. 


office and workroom will remain at 20 E. 20th 
Street. 


HEARN OPENS SUBURBAN BRANCH 


james A. Hearn & Sons announced early this month 

the opening of Hearn-Stamford, ‘“‘a complete de- 
partment store” in Stamford, Conn., “where the same 
Hearn policies which have been the background for one 
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hundred and two years of success will prevail.” For- 
mal opening Fridav September 5th. 


CHARAK ADDS UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE LINE 


Tue Charak Furniture Co., of Boston, has just added 

a new department to be known as the Charak 
Manufacturing Co., making custom-built upholstered 
furniture. This department will be under the super- 
vision of L. Steinmetz, for a number of years with 
the Barrile Mfg. Co., of Boston. 


NEW TAPESTRY IN ORINOKA LINE 


[HE Orinoka Mills have brought out a very charming 
tapestry in patchwork design. It is entirely made 
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(Illustration, top left) 


This 50-inch all hand-embroidered linen is shown from the 
line of the Seeley, Scalamandre Co., Inc. The flowers are 
embroidered in wool. The design shown in the illustration is 
worked in red, green, sand, coral, blue, black and mustard. 


(Illustration, top right, 


This design is a copy of an old French fabric, and is 
shown by Johnson & Faulkner. It is 50 inches in width. 
The fabric shown has a cream background. Other back- 
grounds obtainable are peach, yellow, blue and green. 


(Illustration, bottom) 


This Toile de Jouy is taken from the line of Witcombe, 
McGeachin & Co. It is an XVIII Century design by 
Joseph Vernet, produced by Oberkampf. It is called “The 
Fisherman,” and depicts scenes from marine life. Others in 
the Witcombe, McGeachin group: “The Fountain,” show- 
ing scenes of French rural life; ““The Stag Hunt,” a work 
of Horace Vernet; “The Seasons,’” another Jouy print, de- 
signed by Huet; and “The Springtime.’’ The new ‘‘Witchin” 
process used on these toiles isan innovation in the field of 
textile printing, reproducing the original design by photog- 
raphy directly on the copper rollers, replacing the old 
method of hand-engraving. 


of an assemblage of old fragments approximately 9 x 
12 inches each, very effective, suggesting the pattern of 
the Confucius Coat. 

They are also bringing out a special line of tapes- 
tries patterned and colored in a way to make them 
particularly applicable to a maple or pine room. 
Heretofore such rooms have depended largely upon 
cretonnes or prints because the heavy goods men over- 
looked their requirements. 


REPORT GOOD SALES ON FRENCH MARQUISETTES 


APLEASING activity in French marquisettes is reported 

by the Portage Draperies Co., Inc., New York, con- 
verters. This firm states that their marquisettes, 
among which are their brands known as Nile, Soudan, 
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Mecca, etc., are selling exceptionally well at this sea- 
son. They attribute their popularity to the quality 
turned out by the mills which have been making Por- 
tage marquisettes for the past eight years. 


ADD MANTEL LINE 


To their regular line of mirrors, console tables and 
cornices, the Reliable Frame Co., Inc., have added 
a number of mantel pieces, one of which is illustrated 
on page 131. These hand carved mantels may be had 
in the Georgian early American or 18th Century 
French styles, and in various colors with mirrors in 
special design as appropriate over-mantel decorations. 


A NEW TYPE MARQUISETTE 


AMARQUISETTE entirely free from gum or starch filler 

is being introduced in the line of the Mills & Gibb 
Corporation. The yarns ot which this material is pro- 
duced are chemically treated and said to be practically 





(Illustration, top right) 


The illustration shows a mod- 
ern 50-inch tapestry from the 
line of M. H. Rogers, Inc. This 
upholstery fabric is subdued in 
its modernistic treatment, and is 
adaptable to any type of furnish- 
ing. Sea-green is the color of 
the pattern shown. 


(Illustration, top left) 


A. Woodborough soft glazed 
chiatz is shown from the line of 
J. H. Thorp & Co., Inc. This 
fabric is 50 inches in width, and 
can be obtained in royal red, 
blue, green, gold, egg-plant, and 
apricot. 


(Illustration, bottom left) 


The Samuel Rich Co., Inc., 
are showing this Jacquard fig- 
ured Armure damask. The fab- 
ric has a variegated ribbed 
background 
which throws 
the floral de- 
sign into relief. 
The colors ob- 
tainable are 
green and gold, 
green and ‘rust, 
mulberry and 
gold, red and 
gold, and rust 

and green. 


(I 11 wstration, 
bottom right) 


The illustra- 
tion is of a 
semi - glazed 
chintz from the 
line of Ken- 
neth & Co., 
Inc. It is 50 
inches wide, 
and can be had 
in backgrounds 
of taupe, egg- 
plant, tete de 
negre, green, 
and peach. The 
pattern is called 
“Ve Olde 
London 

Bridge.” 








lintless, even after repeated washings and also causes 
the yarns to resist water absorption to an extent that 
permits them to be ironed while wet. The brillancy 
and luster of the cloth are said to be improved with 
washing and there is sufficient body to give a substan- 
tial dressy appearance by ironing alone without the 
necessity of starching. 


AN INTERESTING WINDOW DRAPERY BOOKLET 


Tue H. L. Judd Co., Inc., have just issued a booklet 

comprising 28 pages and cover containing “Sug- 
gestions for Beautiful Window Draping.” There 
are 8 illustrations of windows in color, and 18 in black 
half-tone, each accompanied by a description and ex- 
planation of the illustration. There are also numerous 
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illustrations in halftone reproduction of the orna- 
mental hardware used in the window drapery 
schemes. The cover of the booklet carries a price 
of ten cents, and full information concerning the 
method of distribution can be obtained from the 
hrm. 


VETERAN BUYER OPENS STORE 


[T WILL be news to the trade to learn that John 

S. Tobias, who has been for forty-eight and a 
half years with the Kline, Eppihimer Co., Reading, 
Pa., and for a great deal of that time in charge of 
the firm’s upholstery department has resigned to 
enter business on his own account. 

Mr. Tobias has opened a store on South Fifth 
Street, just a half block off Reading’s main busi- 
ness street. The store occupies the ground floor of 
a hotel with a large show-window, the settings for 
which will be frequently changed, and it will be the 
ambition of Mr. Tobias to build up an exclusive trade 
entirely distinct from the general realm covered by the 





Illustrating the couch of a three. piece over-stuffed suite shown by the Biltrite 


Furniture Corp. 


department store. 

Mr. Tobias is also planning to capitalize his 
own name, which has been so long before the drap- 
ery buying public of that city, and for this reason 
his firm will be known as John S. Tobias, Curtains 
and Draperies. 

The UPHOLSTERER joins his many friends in 
wishing him success in his new adventure. 


MULTIPLEX FIXTURES MODERNIZED 


THE upholstery and drapery trade who have long 

been familiar with the cabinet type wing devices 
for the display of fabrics and curtains with which 
the Multiplex Display Fixture Co. has supplied such 





A chintz covered love-seat offered by the Waverly Shop, Inc. 
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Shown in the new line of Calagna Bros., Inc. 


a large number of wholesalers, manufacturers and im- 
porters, will be interested in the improvements recently 
effected bringing these products up to the moment in 
modernization and making them pleasing pieces of 
furniture as well as useful sales adjuncts. 

Antique bronze finish of all visible 
metal parts including the outer frames of 
the swinging wings, together with the finer 
cabinet work in the panel ends and cano- 
pies enhance the beauty of these fixtures 
tremendously. The new cabinet canopy 
eliminates the familiar sharp corners, and” 
special lamp reflectors give the needed 
blue-white light from ordinary electric 
lamps. For smaller wares, the Multiplex 
Company has just marketed a portable full 
revolving fixture that turns completely 
around in either direction. 

In their many years of service to our 
trades, these improvements in the outer 
construction and finish of their products 
are in keeping with the mechanical perfec- 
tions of.their patented devices. 
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STORE PERSONALITY DEPENDS ON SERVICE gong. The rule may read: “Every customer of this 

(Continued from page 111) store is entitled to courteous consideration from the 
moment she enters. its door until her departure.” But 
the atmosphere of courtesy is not an element that can 
courtesies tendered by employees of a store unless the be turned on and off, like water from a spigot. It 
example begins in the executive departments. Dis- must te a natural growth, engendered through constant 
gruntled employees, smarting from a condition of over- exercise on the part of employer and employees. The 
work or under-pay, are not in the frame of mind to busy store, in times like the present, when trade is 
carry out the rule of courtesy in a manner that will sluggish, is more than likely the store with an out- 
win customer appreciation. A hard boss is not likely standing reputation, not for bargains, nor for extra- 
to find his employees eager to serve a customer who ordinary lines, but for the dispensing of those two 
strays into the department on the stroke of the closing priceless commodities—Service and Courtesy. 


stores, it occurs to us that one seldom finds appreciable 
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Advertisements under this heading, Five cents a word. Minimum 
charge One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 





COMPETENT SALESMAN AVAILABLE—also_experi- 

enced adjusting claims and taking charge of furniture 
workroom. Have thorough and wide exjerience estimating, 
including making of special furniture for most select clien- 
tele. Acdress “Thorough Knowledge”, care The Upholsterer. 


MANUFACTURER OF A WELL KNOWN LINE of 

drapery hardware is seeking a salesman who is thoroughly 
acquainted with an allied line. Address reply, giving your 
present connection, also territory now being covered, to 
“Central States”, care The Upholsterer. 


A NATIONALLY KNOWN MANUFACTURER of up- 

holstered furniture seeks a designer. Must be original and 
have ability to interpret styles that will have a wide appeal 
and saleability.. Write in detail. Address “National”, care 
The Upholsterer. 


SALESMEN—now covering department stores, carpet de- 

partments and high class gift shops, can make profitable 
connection by answering this advertisement. Strictly com- 
mision basis. Address “Profitable”, care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN—Covering and acquainted with upholstered 

furniture manufacturers through Middle West and South, 
desires connection with direct manufacturer of pile fabrics. 
Address “Pile Fabrics”, care The Upholsterer. 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY for designer of patterns 

on jacquard pile fabrics. A pattern designer with more 
than ordinary creative ability and understanding of what will 
sell, is wanted by a leading manufacturer of upholstery fab- 
rics. The man to be employed will receive a salary consis- 
sistent with ability. He must be above all things original, 
with sufficient technical experience to apply his ideas. In 
answering, please give complete facts as to experience, age, 
and salary accustomed to. It is desirable that present con- 
nection be mentioned. All information will be treated in 
strictest confidence. Replies may be made through inter- 
mediate. party. Address “Jacquard”, care The Upholsterer. 


NEW YORK SHOW-ROOM SPACE is available for manu- 

facturer of bed room and dining room suites. Also odd 
pieces. Conveniently located in mid town. Able representa- 
tion. For particulars write “Mid Town”, care The Uphol- 
sterer. 


YOUNG MAN, 25, desires position. Experienced araperies, 
window-shades, etc.; cut, estimate. Understands upholster- 
ing. Schwartz, 1245 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DRAPERY SALESMAN calling on Chicago decorative 
trade and Mid-West territory desires position in Chicago 

agency, or will travel. Conscientious worker; Gentile; 32 

years old. Address “Conscientious”, care The Upholsterer. 


DRAPERY SALESMAN, with ten years selling experience, 
open for new connections as New York City representative. 
Address “New York City,” care The Upholsterer. 


CRETONNE STYLIST with many years’ experience would 
like to hear from firms interested in making low end lines. 
Address “Well Qualified”, care The Upholsterer. 


YOUNG LADY of refined taste desires position as designer 

of silk lamp-shades with a high class firm. Would consider 
connection with high class lamp firm. Address “Refined”, care 
The Upholsterer. 


FORELADY—with thorough knowledge of draperies, cu- 
tains, etc. Capable designer, seeks position full charge for 
busy decorator. Address “Capable”, care The Upholsterer. 


SEPTEMBER 15, 1930 


YOUNG MAN-23, wishes connection with interior decorator 
as assistant, where his six years of practical experience in 
upholstering, wood-carving and interior decorating will be 
advantageous in acquiring broader knowledge of interior 
decoration. Address “Practical”, care The Upholstere:. 


INTERIOR DECORATOR and highly trained custom fur-- 

niture man, age 33, with ten years’ experience, seeks new 
connection. Accustomed to laying out complete ensembles, 
color schemes, and period styles for the most exacting clients. 
Knows all costs, raw materials, supplies, fabrics, incidentals, 
etc. Estimator on all interior work. Trained in up-to-date 
buying, selling, and advertising methods with proven man- 
agerial and executive ability. Experienced in handling help 
and supervising production. Eight years with present em- 
ployer. Making change for excellent reasons. Address 
“Creditable Associate”, care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED: GOOD REPRESENTATIVE FABRIC LINE 

for the decorative trade in Chicago. Have well established 
office and trade connections for past fifteen years. Address 
“Chicago”, care The Upholsterer. 


INTERIOR DECORATOR seeks position as curtain, drap- 

ery, furniture, department head. Wide experience catering 
to private trade; resourceful, buying, producing and selling. 
Address “Resourceful”, care The Upholsterer. 


RESIDENT SALESMAN wanted by manufacturer of drap- 

ery trimmings, line to be carried in conjunction with other 
line, calling on retail trade. Commission basis; state terri- 
tory covered. Address “Retail”, care The Upholsterer. 


TRIMMING SALESMAN is desired by a progressive up- 

holstery and drapery trimming manufacturer, to cal! on 
New York City interior decorators. Give all particulars. 
Replies treated strictly confidential. Address “Trimmings”, 
care The Upholsterer. 


UPHOLSTERY AND DRAPERY SHOP in large Florida 

city, well equipped and established, for sale at inventory 
value. This is a fine opportunity for ambitious man. About 
oe will handle. Address “Opportunity”, care The Up- 
olsterer. Z 


FURNITURE MANUFACTURER, long a designer of his 

own high-grade line for living room, dining room, and bed 
room, recently retired from the manufacturing business, of- 
fers his services to a few non-competitive manufacturers to 
style and design their lines and supervise production of their 
samples. Address H. W. Frohne, Dean-Hicks Co., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 


SALESMAN—YOUNG MAN desires position with whole- 
sale house; full knowledge of drapery and upholstery fab- 
ye with following. Address “Wholesale”, care The Up- 
oisterer. 








THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


OF 
LACE CURTAIN MANUFACTURERS 

requires the services of a Secretary. He must have 
intimate knowledge of the Industry. Full time 
preferred, although not essential. Applicants must 
state full details of qualifications and experience. 
Apply by mail only. Address: “SECRETARY,” 
care THE UPHOLSTERER. 

















Excellent opportunity for Chicago salesman 
well acquainted with the decorative and retail 
trade to represent a strong line of decorative 
linens, not a side line. Give full particulars. 
Address “Printed Linens”, care the Upholsterer. 














